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•    FOREWORD 

by 
HIS  EMINENCE  CARDINAL  GRIFFIN 

Archbishop  of  Westminster 

'  I  'he  happy  event  of  the  translation  of  the  body  of  Bishop  Challoner  to  Westminster 
Cathedral  will,  it  is  confidently  hoped,  revive  interest  not  only  in  his  writings  but  more 
especially  in  his  life.  During  his  lifetime  and  after  his  death  he  was  considered  not  only 
as  a  model  of  every  virtue  but  as  a  saint.  Indeed  the  title  accorded  to  him  by  the  Faithful 
was  that  of  "  Venerable." 

Bishop  Challoner  was  a  man  of  God  and  a  man  of  prayer  ;  indeed,  a  man  of  God  be- 
cause a  man  of  prayer.  We  know  him  by  his  many  writings,  by  his  untiring  zeal  for  the 
salvation  of  souls,  by  his  hatred  of  any  offence  against  the  Master  Whom  he  loved  most 
dearly,  and  by  his  humility  and  his  unbounded  charity  especially  to  the  poor.  Prayer  was 
the  mainspring  of  his  life.  Challoner  prayed  always  and  everywhere.  He  was  constant 
in  his  practice  of  mental  prayer  and  he  recommended  this  practice  not  only  to  his  Priests 
and  students  but  to  the  lay  members  of  his  flock.  Prayer  was  the  secret  of  his  amazing 
activity  in  the  work  for  his  Divine  Master.  He  is  to  us  not  only  a  model  but  an  inspiration, 
especially  in  these  days  of  the  craze  for  speed  and  action.  He  teaches  us  that  our  activity  will 
be  blessed  by  Almighty  God  in  so  far  as  it  is  inspired  by  our  union  with  Him  through  mental 
prayer. 

This  little  book  will  tell  of  his  many  activities  and  of  his  virtues.  We  must  pray  that 
Our  Blessed  Lord,  through  the  Holy  Father,  may  reward  the  loyalty  and  devotion  of  this 
great  and  holy  Bishop  by  raising  him  to  the  Altars  of  the  Church. 


THE  BACKGROUND  TO  CHALLONER 

BY 
DAVID  MATHEW 


THE  period  during  which  the  Catholic 
community  in  England  was  under  the 
rule  of  vicars  apostolic  lasted  rather  more 
than  a  century  and  a  half  and  is  a  very  w^ell 
marked  phase.  It  coincides  in  general  with 
the  reigns  of  the  Hanoverians  and  has 
certain  characteristics  which  differentiate  it 
from  the  periods  which  precede  or  follow 
it.  As  far  as  ecclesiastical  administration  is 
concerned  England  and  Wales  were  divided 
into  four  vicariates  each  ruled  by  a  vicar 
apostolic  and  known  respectively  as  the 
London,  Midland,  Northern  and  Western 
districts.  These  were  set  up  by  Pope 
Innocent  XI.  in  1688  and  their  number  and 
boundaries  remained  unchanged  until  the 
re-organisation  carried  through  by  the 
Congregation  of  Propaganda  Fide  on  the 
instructions  of  Pope  Gregory  XVI.  in  1840. 
It  was  a  period  when  the  political  in- 
fluence of  Catholics  was  at  its  lowest  ebb  for 
the  Test  Act  excluded  them  from  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  and  from  commis- 
sioned rank  in  the  Armed  Forces.  The 
universities  were  closed  to  them.  These 
matters  changed  after  the  passing  of  the 
Catholic  Emancipation  Act  in  1829,  and 
the  doubling  of  the  numbers  of  the  apos- 
tolic vicariates  in  1840  was  followed  by  the 
erection  of  the  present  Hierarchy  just  ten 
years  later.  But  the  note  of  the  period 
of  the  vicars  apostolic  was  a  slow,  un- 
ostentatious and  determined  attachment  to 
the  Catholic  Faith  on  the  part  of  a  com- 
munity, the  great  majority  of  which  had 
held  for  centuries  to  the  Old  Religion. 

After  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century  the  hopes  of  a  Jacobite  restoration 
were  in  fact  faint.  As  the  years  went  by  the 
oppressed  Catholics  saw  themselves  in- 
creasingly as  the  members  of  a  permanent 
political  opposition  without  prospect  of 
power  and  only  a  faintly  developing  hope 


of  alleviation.  It  was  a  period  marked  by 
the  fatigue  that  follows  on  the  cessation  of 
overt  persecution.  It  was  a  long,  grey, 
changeless  time.  The  century  between  the 
accession  of  George  I.  and  the  battle  of 
Waterloo  saw  fewer  changes  in  the  Catholic 
community  in  England  than  any  other 
period  of  equal  length. 

Nevertheless  these  generations  of  the 
vicars  apostolic  were  marked  by  a  slow  ebb 
which  changed  after  the  slack  water  of  the 
third  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century  to 
the  gradual  beginning  of  the  flood.  This 
change  in  emphasis,  the  gradual  con- 
traction of  the  Catholic  body  giving  place 
to  the  beginnings  of  increase,  divides  the 
period  into  two  halves.  The  spirit  of  reso- 
lution which  marked  the  first  and  more  dour 
portion  was  embodied  in  Richard  Challoner, 
Bishop  of  Debra  in  partibus  infidelium  and 
Vicar  Apostolic  of  the  London  district, 
while  all  the  world  of  new  hope  found  ex- 
pression in  his  sterling  colleague,  John 
Milner,  Bishop  of  Castabala. 

Dr.  Milner  was  born  in  1752,  was  con- 
secrated as  Vicar  Apostolic  of  the  Midland 
district  in  1803  and  died  in  1826.  To  his 
time  belonged  the  period  of  development, 
the  return  of  the  colleges  from  France,  the 
foundation  of  Ushaw  and  Old  Hall,  the 
work  of  the  French  priests  driven  to 
England  by  the  Revolution.  In  his  own 
region  there  had  grown  up  the  college  at 
Oscott,  which  was  perhaps  the  greatest 
domestic  achievement  of  the  clergy  of  the 
old  vicariates.  Dr.  Milner  was  the  man 
who  led  the  way  to  those  new  industrial 
townships  in  which  there  began  to  grow  the 
great  new  Catholic  masses  with  their  un- 
skilled labour.  When  the  new  vicar 
apostolic  established  himself  at  Wolver- 
hampton, he  came  as  the  herald  of  a  new 
age.     There  was  in  some  ways  a  foretaste 


of  Manning  in  him  ;  he  had  a  sympathy 
with  the  poor  and  with  Ireland.  He  lived 
to  see  the  first  development  of  those  waves 
of  Irish  immigration  which  gave  such  fresh 
vitality  to  the  Church  in  England.  He 
paved  the  way  for  Bishop  UUathorne,  who 
was  perhaps  the  greatest  of  the  vicars 
apostolic  ;  he  formed  that  fine  clergy  of  the 
Midland  vicariate  of  whom  Provost  Weedall 
proved  so  attractive  a  leader.  Bishop 
Milner  himself  in  fact  embodied  that  oaken 
resolution  and  that  strong  self-confidence 
which  marked  the  Catholic  priests  of  penal 
times. 

The  situation  of  Dr.  Challoner  was  very 
different.  His  life  was  very  long,  character- 
ised by  a  deep  patience,  lit  by  charity  and  a 
constant  faith  which  in  a  fashion  took  the 
place  of  hope.  He  was  a  true  southerner, 
iDorn  at  Lewes,  brought  up  at  Firle  in  Sussex 
and  Warkworth  in  Northamptonshire,  re- 
turning after  his  studies  and  teaching  at 
Douay  to  the  London  district.  He  came 
from  the  town  middle  class,  the  son  of  a 
wine  cooper,  but  all  his  memories  were 
bound  up  with  those  houses  of  the  Catholic 
squirearchy  which  did  so  much  to  keep 
alive  the  ancient  faith.  The  political 
temper  of  his  background  was  a  platonic 
Jacobitism,  too  common  sense  to  be 
nostalgic.  He  seems,  and  wisely,  never  to 
have  been  hopeful  of  the  return  of  the  de 
jure  king.  He  was  twenty  four  years  old 
and  overseas  at  the  time  of  the  '  1 5  and  co- 
adjutor of  the  London  district  at  the  time  of 
the  '45  ;  his  friends  seem  to  have  taken  no 
active  part  in  either  of  these  ventures  to 
restore  the  Stuart  line.  He  was  singularly 
remote  from  politics.  CathoHcs  were  ex- 
cluded from  all  office.  They  had  their 
enemies  among  politicians,  it  can  hardly 
be  said  that  they  had  friends.  In  all  his 
forty  years  as  a  bishop  in  London,  perhaps 
Lord  Mansfield  was  the  only  public  figure 
who  could  be  regarded  as  a  friend  to 
Bishop  Challoner's  persecuted  flock. 

He  and  his  brethren  would  inculcate 
steadfastness,  determination,  loyalty.  The 
priest-tutor  would  endeavour  to  instil  in 
generation  after  generation  the  necessity 
to  remain  faithful,  to  marry  within  the 
Catholic  flock,  above  all  to  resist  the 
pressure  of  the  times.  To  those  unfamiliar 
with  the  circumstances  of  the  period  it  may 


seem  that  Bishop  Challoner  and  his  col- 
leagues concentrated  too  great  an-  interest 
upon  the  Catholic  squirearchy.  Yet  in  the 
congregations  in  the  south  of  England  out- 
side London  it  was  the  Catholicism  of  the 
squire  and  that  alone  which  had  hitherto 
kept  the  mass  centres  in  being. 

The  priest  and  the  lay  patron  stood  in  a 
patriarchal  relationship  towards  the  flock. 
The  young  Richard  Challoner  in  the  house- 
keeper's room  at  Firle  would  from  his 
early  years  be  in  no  doubt  of  the  ascendancy 
of  these  two  authorities.  At  Michelgrove, 
not  far  from  Arundel,  there  lived  another 
Catholic  gentleman.  Sir  John  Shelley,  Bart., 
who  was  married  to  a  sister  of  Sir  John 
Gage  of  Firle.  Among  the  archives  of  the 
Franciscans  there  is  preserved  a  letter 
written  in  1701  relating  to  Fr.  Angelus 
Fortescue,  the  chaplain  at  Michelgrove.  It- 
must  be  explained  that  Fr.  Fortescue  had 
been  the  subject  of  an  attack.  "And  now,"^ 
wTotc  Sir  John  Shelley,  "  to  convince  the 
whole  world  of  the  good  opinion  I  and  my 
family  have  of  Mr.  Fortescue*s  solid  virtue 
towards  God,  and  sincerity  towards  us.  I 
desire  you  (the  Franciscan  Chapter)  would 
provide  me  with  another  Gentleman  of  the 
same  coat,  who  may  be  fit  to  undertake  the 
government  of  my  son." 

This  letter  is  worth  pondering  for  it 
indicates  some  of  the  trials  and  difficulties 
which  beset  the  life  of  the  clergy  in  the 
south  of  England.  In  the  north  the  position 
was  very  diflerent ;  throughout  Lancashire 
and  Durham  and  in  parts  of  Yorkshire  and 
Northumberland  there  were  wide  areas 
in  which  the  Faith  was  maintained  by 
yeoman  farmers.  There  were  relatively 
large  congregations,  a  steady  flow  of  priests 
from  such  districts  as  the  Fylde,  and  an 
absence  of  rich,  dominant  Catholic  families. 
It  was  only  in  southern  England  that  one 
found  the  constricting  atmosphere  of 
patronage. 

"  Another  Gentleman  of  the  same  coat 
fit  to  undertake  the  government  of  my  son." 
We  are  entering  the  classic  period  of  baron- 
etage and,  perhaps,  the  grandiloquence  of 
the  expression  recalls  the  world  of  Queen's 
Crawley.    Still,  here  was  an  element  which 


ipr.  Thaddeus,  O.F.M.   The  Franciscans  in  Eng- 
land, 1600-1850,  pp.  234-5. 


was  irksome  in  its  own  fashion,  a  sense  of 
dependence  in  many  matters  upon  the 
master  of  the  house.  This  was  in  fact  due  to 
the  deep  respect  which  the  landowning 
class  exacted  throughout  England.  A 
squire,  and  still  more  a  peer  possessed  of 
landed  wealth,  was  accepted  as  possessing 
a  status  which  could  not  be  impaired. 
Nothing  save  impoverishment  could  pos- 
sibly degrade  him. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  whole  life 
of  the  congregation  turned  on  the  squire. 
An  opinion  recorded  among  the  Eyre 
MSS.  at  Ushaw  and  given  in  1759  by  James 
Booth,  the  well-known  Catholic  convey- 
ancer, throws  a  sharp  light  on  this  point 
of  prestige.  The  opinion  in  question  was 
elicited  by  a  petition  that  Sir  Thomas 
Haggerston,  Bart.,  should  be  declared  a 
recusant  convict.  The  relevant  passage  is 
contained  in  the  following  sentence.  '*  I 
suppose  the  country  in  general  will  not  be 
pleased  to  see  an  attempt  of  this  kind  begun 
upon  a  Roman  Catholic  Gent.,  because  it 
tends  to  drive  him  off  from  his  Mansion 
House,  and  his  Residence  at  Home,  which 
is  always  useful  to  a  country.'* 

This  high  prestige  in  the  old  oligarchic 
England  carried  with  it  two  consequences. 
On  the  one  hand  it  meant  that  the  young 
landowner  who  conformed  to  the  Estab- 
lished Church  was  at  once  welcomed  either 
to  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords  if  he  were 
a  peer  or  to  a  parliamentary  borough  if  his 
wealth  and  standing  warranted  this  favour. 
There  was  therefore  a  constant  pull ;  the 
young  man  naturally  anxious  to  get  out 
among  his  equals  and  restrained  perhaps 
by  religious  faith  or  by  a  serious-minded 
sense  of  duty  or  by  a  nice  understanding 
of  the  point  of  honour.  To  deal  with  all 
the  strains  that  this  recurring  situation 
brought  about  required  all  the  patience  and 
forbearance  which  were  so  outstanding  in 
the  character  of  Richard  Challoner. 

The  attitude  of  the  squire  towards  his 
priest  had  a  proprietary  quality ;  it  was 
compounded  of  reverence  diluted  by  patron- 
age. It  was  always  borne  in  upon  him 
that  his  equals  and  neighbours  did  not  con- 
sider his  priest  to  be  a  person  of  any  con- 
sequence. Further,  Macaulay's  picture  of 
the  CathoHc  squire  as  remote  and  poor  was 
not  true  of  the  south  of  England.    On  the 


contrary  the  Catholic  landowners  were  for 
the  most  part  moderately  rich  and  tending 
to  grow  richer.  Their  heiresses  married 
within  their  own  community.  It  was  often 
within  a  considerable  household,  with 
steward's  room  and  housekeeper's  room, 
that  the  priest  would  find  himself  em- 
bedded. 

Many  of  the  points  just  made  are  illus- 
trated in  a  letter  written  by  Dr.  Challoner 
not  long  after  his  consecration  to  one  of  the 
leading  Catholics,  the  tenth  Lord  Teynham. 
"  I  should,"!  wrote  the  bishop,  "  be  highly 
ungrateful  if  I  did  not  upon  all  occasions 
acknowledge  the  great  favours  I  have 
received  from  your  Lordship  and  your 
worthy  Lady  :  for  which  I  shall  be  ever 
obliged  to  pray  for  you  both,  not  being 
able  to  make  you  any  better  return,  for  your 
kindnesses.  I  have  here  sent  some  few 
books  to  employ  a  part  of  your  leisure 
hours.  The  two  volumes  of  the  Memoirs, 
in  which  you  will  find  many  rare  examples 
of  Christian  piety  and  fortitude  will  en- 
courage your  Lordship  (whom  divine  pro- 
vidence seems  to  have  designed  for  the  chief 
support  of  Religion  in  Kent)  to  follow  with 
a  constancy  worthy  of  a  Christian  nobleman 
the  happy  and  glorious  path  of  virtue  and 
religion,  in  spite  of  all  opposition  of  the 
world,  the  flesh  and  the  Devil.  The  care 
your  Lordship  takes  to  avoid  idleness, 
which  is  the  mother  of  all  vice,  by  employ- 
ing yourself  in  your  Farm  is  very  edifying. 
I  wish  all  noblemen  in  this  would  follow 
your  example." 

This  was  one  aspect  of  the  situation,  but 
the  other  and  more  painful  matter  was  the 
spiritual  future  of  the  Catholic  dependants 
whose  religious  training  and  Mass  facilities 
would  vanish  when  the  country  house 
chapels  were  no  longer  kept  up.  Here 
again  Bishop  Challoner  was  faced  by  diffi- 
culties which  were  unknown  to  the  strong 
Catholic  congregations  of  the  self-reliant' 
North.  The  Catholic  farming  stocks  in  the 
parish  of  Sefton  in  Lancashire  were  suffi- 
ciently numerous  to  provide  for  their  own 
religious  services  when  the  first  Earl  of 
Sefton  conformed  to  the  Established 
Church.     It  was  a  very  different  matter  in 

iCanon  Edwin  H.  Burton,  The  Life  and  Times  of 
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the  south  of  England  and  the  parish  which 
could,  like  West  Grinstead,  survive  the 
exile  of  its  Catholic  squire  was  very  rare. 
Throughout  the  seventeenth  and  for  a 
great  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  the 
most  constant  of  the  rural  centres  in  the 
Home  Counties  was  Cowdray  House,  the 
seat  of  the  Viscounts  Montagu.  When 
Bishop  Challoner  first  visited  this  place  in 
1 741  the -congregation  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  were  all  in  the  employment  of  the  pro- 
prietor. When  Cowdray  passed  out  of 
Catholic  hands  what  became  of  these 
people  ? 

This  opens  a  question  of  very  great 
interest  and  one  which  has  not  as  yet  re- 
ceived even  the  most  cursory  study.  What 
was  the  nature  of  the  Catholic  rural  group- 
ing in  the  eighteenth  century  and  how  did 
its  members  keep  their  religion?  In  the 
library  at  Oscott  College  there  is  pre- 
served a  baptismal  and  marriage  register 
from  the  old  private  chapel  of  the  Giffard 
family  at  Chillington.  It  covers  only  the 
later  years  of  the  reign  of  George  I.  Here 
with  a  detail  unusual  in  such  volumes  we 
can  trace  for  a  brief  period  each  tenant  and 
indoor  and  outdoor  servant.  Occasionally 
some  figure,  a  butler  for  instance,  can  be 
followed  coming  from  one  of  the  Shrop- 
shire houses  eastwards  into  Staffordshire, 
changing  employment.  If  more  registers 
and,  above  all,  Catholic  wills  could  be 
analysed  we  might  in  time  begin  to  build 
up  a  picture. 

London  was,  perhaps,  a  greater  clearing 
station  than  one  would  envisage.  Old 
Norfolk  House  and  the  town  dwellings  of 
Catholic  peers  generally  would  be  a  meeting 
place  and  exchange  for  Catholics  in  service 
from  all  over  England,  the  groom  of  the 
chambers,  the  coachmen,  the  footmen.  If 
only  the  London  registers  were  more 
detailed  the  scene  could  gradually  be  re- 
constructed. It  is,  however,  rare  to  find 
the  occupation  and  address  provided  of  the 
godparents  at  baptisms  and  the  witnesses  to 
marriages.  Could  we  obtain  further  data 
we  would  have  the  answer  to  the  question 
what  became  of  the  Faith  of  the  children 
in  the  rural  units. 

The  point  here  raised  must  have  proved 
one  of  Bishop  Challoner's  great  pre- 
occupations.    How   could   he  ensure   the 


Catholic  teaching  to  a  community  so  small 
and  scattered.  It  may  be  suggested  that 
one  of  the  elements  which  tended  to  pre- 
serve the  Catholic  Faith  was  the  drift 
into  the  towns.  Throughout  the  eighteenth 
century  the  Catholic  town  populations  were 
growing  as  the  sanctuary  lights  in  the 
countryside  went  out  one  by  one.  The  link 
between  inns  patronised  by  Catholics  and 
sometimes  under  Catholic  management  and 
the  servants'  quarters  of  big  town  houses  is 
one  that  has  not  been  examined.  Many 
Catholics  must  have  drifted  in  as  potboys 
and  ostlers,  and  the  strong  Irish  amalgam 
in  London  must  have  helped  to  preserve 
their  Faith.  This  is  another  subject  that 
has  never  been  worked  over,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Irish  population  in  London 
which  we  can  see  in  its  strength  in  that 
background  in  St.  Giles*  from  which 
Mother  Margaret  Hallahan  sprang. 

The  seventeenth  century  settlers  in  Ire- 
land would  bring  back  from  that  country 
their  masters  of  the  horse,  their  valets  and 
grooms.  Lord  Conway  on  his  way  back 
from  County  Cork  travelled  with  from 
twelve  to  twenty  four  Irish  servants.  It 
was  very  rare  to  find  any  proselytising  zeal 
in  these  settlers  ;  their  servants  would  tend 
to  swell  the  Catholic  population  in  London. 

In  view  of  the  small  extent  of  the  capital 
in  Bishop  Challoner' s  time  and  the  dis- 
tances that  men  were  accustomed  to  cover 
on  foot  the  religious  facilities  were  less 
inadequate  than  would  appear  at  first  sight. 
There  were  well-known  centres  at  which 
priests  could  be  found.  Thus  Franciscans 
were  lodging  at  a  house  in  Little  Wild 
Street  near  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  at  Mr. 
Cabry's  a  fan-maker  at  the  sign  of  the 
Golden  Fan  over  against  Gray's  Inn  Gate 
in  Holborn  and  at  Mr.  Wright's,  the  gold- 
smith's at  the  sign  of  the  Golden  Cup  in 
Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden. 

One  gains  the  impression  that  in  London, 
as  opposed  to  the  Home  Counties,  Catholic- 
ism was  fairly  familiar  among  the  poor. 
The  priests  and  Dr.  Challoner  himself 
had  in  these  respects  an  advantage  over 
the  well-established  Georgian  incumbents. 
Their  lack  of  status  and  the  unconcern  with 
which  they  were  regarded  by  the  Hano- 
verian rich  enabled  them  to  move  simply 
and  easily  among  those  whom  the  Whig 


century  had  also  passed  by.  Certain  ex- 
tracts from  a  rough  note  of  converts  re- 
ceived into  the  Church  by  Fr.  Bruno 
Cantrill  will  confirm   this   impression. 

"  Michael  Cadon,  Henry  Dubery,"  so  the 
list  runs,^  "  a  poor  washer  woman  and 
another  married  woman  whose  names  I 
forgott  to  put  down,  a  seaman's  wife  and 
sister,  another  old  woman,  Wagenors 
maide,  Mr.  Hide  half-pay  officer  and  his 
wife,  a  Butcher's  wife  in  Blomsbery,  also 
a  maid  of  Mr.  Dewsbury,  undertaker." 

At  the  same  time,  as  the  century  ad- 
vanced, there  was  the  gradual  formation 
not  so  much  of  a  Catholic  middle  class  as 
of  the  beginnings  of  a  small  Catholic  ele- 
ment in  commercial  and  clerical  employ- 
ment. Debarred  from  official  Hfe  by  the 
Test  Act,  there  had  always  been  Catholics 
in  the  wine  trade  and  among  the  scriveners 
and  goldsmiths  and  private  bankers.  There 
were  eminent  conveyancers  of  the  Old 
ReUgion  throughout  this  period.  In  all 
these  firms  the  subordinates  and  appren- 
tices were  often  Catholics  so  that  there  was 
a  chance  for  the  boy  with  book  learning  and 
no  fortune  to  make  his  way. 

As  the  long  years  of  Bishop  Challoner's 
episcopate  drew  on,  for  he  was  conse- 
crated in  1 74 1  and  survived  until  1781,  a 
change  developed  in  the  great  district  that 
was  subject  to  his  administration.  Under 
one  aspect  it  was  merely  saddening.  The 
houses  of  the  southern  squires  fell  one  by 
one.  Lord  Teynham's  son  conformed  to 
the  Established  Church,  so  did  Lord 
Montagu.  The  young  man  entrusted  to 
"  Mr.  Fortescue's  government "  seceded 
also.  When  Challoner  came  back  from 
overseas  both  Firle  Place  and  Michelgrove 
had  been  lost  to  the  Catholic  Faith.  Sir 
William  Gage  sat  for  the  borough  of  Sea- 
ford  and  his  cousin  Sir  John  Shelley  for 
that  of  Arundel.  These  were  the  rewards 
to  which  they  had  come  naturally  once 
they  had  rallied  to  the  Hanoverian  cause 
and  taken  the  sacrament  in  the  Church  of 
England. 

There  was  moreover  no  kindness  for 
Catholics  in  these  houses ;  that  Liberal 
sentiment    which    would    favour    Eman- 
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cipation  was  not  yet  stirring.  Dr.  Challoner 
would  have  to  ride  past  the  closed  gates  of 
Firle  Place.  Later  Sir  John  changed  his 
constituency  and  sat  for  the  bishop's  birth- 
place, Lewes. 

The  years  after  the  failure  of  Prince 
Charles  Edward's  attempt  were,  perhaps, 
especially  dispiriting.  The  fact  of  the 
Jacobite  Rising  seemed  to  put  off  indefin- 
itely all  hope  of  relief.  It  was  cold  comfort 
to  note  the  fashion  in  which  conveyancers 
would  endeavour  to  draw  for  their  clients 
such  consolation  as  might  be  afforded  by  a 
benign  interpretation  of  penal  statutes. 
There  was  a  constant  effort  to  avoid  the 
status  of  a  popish  recusant  convict.  Thus 
an  opinion  given  in  regard  to  a  trust 
executed  on  behalf  of  Miss  Walmeslcy  of 
Dunkenhalgh,  who  was  married  first  to 
Lord  Petre  and  then  to  Lord  Stourton, 
draws  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  late  Lord 
Petre  was  a  reputed  papist  and  that  the 
guardians  of  his  young  son  were  "  Sir 
Edward  Southcott  and  John  Caryll  reputed 
papists  but  neither  a  popish  recusant  con- 
vict." Similarly  the  Catholic  conveyancers 
themselves  set  out  the  doctrine  that  Prot- 
estantism could  be  presumed  to  be  the 
religion  of  all  citizens  until  this  was  proved 
to  the  contrary.  *'  Every  man  "  we  are 
told  in  an  opinion  of  Mr.  Wilbraham  given 
in  1759  and  contained  in  the  Eyre  MSS.  at 
Ushaw,  "  in  this  country  is  prima  facie 
presumed  to  profess  the  Religion  estab- 
lished by  Law  till  the  contrary  appears  .... 
Religion  is  not  presumed  to  be  a  matter  of 
chance  but  of  choice  upon  deliberate  judg- 
ment and  I  do  not  know  that  a  man  is 
obliged  to  declare  that  choice  till  twenty 
one,  or  at  least  till  he  arrives  at  the  age  of 
eighteen  years  and  six  months  which  is  the 
time  given  him  to  conform  if  he  be  edu- 
cated in  the  Popish  Religion."  There  is  a 
sense  of  discouragement  overhanging  these 
words.  It  cannot  have  assisted  the  morale 
of  the  young  squire  thus  to  endeavour  to 
circumvent  the  onerous  law.  It  was  of 
course  the  whole  property-holding  class 
that  was  affected.  Thus  the  Tucker  case 
discussed  in  1752  by  Messrs.  Booth  and 
Maire  turned  on  an  annuity  of  five  pounds 
a  year  left  to  each  of  four  children.  All  were 
subject  to  the  ravages  of  the  double  land 
tax. 
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There  was  therefore  an  atmosphere  of 
gloom  which  was  not  hghtened  by  the 
general  situation  of  the  Church  in  Europe. 
Once  the  pontificate  of  Benedict  XIV., 
which  lasted  from  1740  until  1758,  was  con- 
cluded, the  difficulties  between  the  Catholic 
States  and  the  Papacy  grew  more  acute.  Re- 
galian  theories  came  into  fashion  and  the  gov- 
erning classes  in  Catholic  countries  ceased  to 
offer  that  support  to  the  Church  which  had 
been  the  custom  in  the  generation  of 
Bossuet.  Challoner's  exact  contemporary 
Lord  Chesterfield  knew  many  polite  Catho- 
lics, but  not  too  many  believers.  Sacra- 
mental life  was  weakening  among  the 
richer  classes  in  France,  Spain  and  Italy. 
The  ambassadors  who  came  to  London 
from  those  countries  afforded  no  great 
encouragement  to  Dr.  Challoner.  Above 
all  the  constant  and  eventually  successful 
effort  to  induce  the  Holy  See  to  suppress  the 
Society  of  Jesus  had  a  weakening  effect  on 
the  whole  Catholic  system. 

At  the  same  time  as  the  years  passed  the 
Catholic  position  in  London  became  little 
by  little  m^ore  estabHshed.  The  figure  of 
twenty  thousand  Catholics,  which  is  given 
in  the  returns  of  the  vicariate  in  1746  and  is 
said  to  have  remained  constant  since  the 
death  of  Queen  Anne,  began  to  increase. 
Thus  at  the  time  of  the  Gordon  Riots  in 
1780  there  were  already  four  thousand 
Catholics,  mostly  immigrants  from  Ireland, 
in  the  congregation  of  the  Virginia  Street 
chapel  in  Wapping.  There  were  already 
signs  of  that  strong  substratum  of  Catholic 
life  which  would  mark  London  in  the  first 
years  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Douay  College  was  throughout  this 
period  a  great  link  between  priests  and 
laymen.  Catholic  studies  were  marked  by 
the  work  of  Alban  Butler,  the  author  of 
The  Lives  of  the  Saints^  who  came  back  to 
England  from  Douay  in  1746.  Firm  friend- 
ships would  develop  between  the  priests 


and  the  new  business  men  like  Mr.  Maw- 
hood  of  Finchley  and  Mr.  Langdale  the 
distiller.  These  two  represented  that  type 
of  substantial  layman  who  would  in- 
creasingly replace  the  squires.  In  this 
connection  it  is  worth  examining  the  career 
of  Vincent  Eyre  of  Worksop,  whose  case 
book  of  opinions  has  been  quoted.  He  was 
born  at  Glossop  in  Derbyshire  about  1745 
and  first  went  to  school  at  Ince  in  1755, 
passing  five  years  later  to  Douay,  where  he 
remained  until  1764.  In  that  year  he  was 
accepted  as  a  pupil  in  the  office  of  Mr. 
Tomkinson,  an  attorney  in  Manchester, 
coming  three  years  later  to  London,  where 
he  studied  in  the  chambers  of  Messrs. 
Booth  and  Maire,  the  eminent  Catholic 
conveyancers.  This  was,  perhaps,  a  typical 
example  of  the  fashion  in  which  the  careers 
of  the  new  middle  class  of  Dr.  Challoner's 
London  would  be  built  up.  Later  Mr.  Eyre 
became  assistant  to  Mr.  George  Wilmot 
of  Lincoln*s  Inn  and  succeeded  him  in  the 
management  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk*s 
interests.  In  1776  he  married  a  Miss  Parker 
of  Prescot  and  returned  again  to  the  North 
as  manager  of  the  Norfolk  estates,  including 
extensive  house  property,  in  Sheffield  and 
at  Worksop.  He  died  in  the  exercise  of 
that  charge  in  1801.  Slowly  there  was 
coming  into  being  that  Catholic  com- 
munity which  the  nineteenth  century 
knew. 

With  self-spending  generous  charity  and 
a  very  robust  and  determined  prudence 
the  Venerable  Bishop  Challoner  gave 
guidance  to  the  flock  committed  to  him. 
His  writings  carried  forward  the  solid 
sound  tradition  which  seventeenth  century 
English  Catholicism  had  bequeathed  to  a 
less  dignified  and  exacting  generation.  He 
had  constant  recollectness,  a  feeling  for  the 
simple  homily  and,  above  all,  what  was 
needed  in  those  hard  times,  a  deep  com- 
passion. 


II 


THE  LIFE    OF    CHALLONER 

BY 
s  GORDON  WHEELER 


RICHARD  Challoner  was  born  on 
Michaelmas  Day,  September  29th,  1691, 
in  the  parish  of  S.  John-sub-castro,  at 
Lewes  in  the  county  of  Sussex.  His  father 
was  a  wine-cooper  and  a  Dissenter,  des- 
cended from  a  very  old  Sussex  family  which 
settled  at  Lingfield  and  Chiltington.  His 
mother,  whose  maiden-name  was  Grace 
Willard,  (Challoner  himself  was  to  use  this 
surname  when  an  a/ias  was  required)  was 
twenty  tw^o  when  her  son  was  born,  and 
seems  to  have  been  left  a  widow  very 
shortly  afterwards.^  Finding  it  necessary 
to  support  herself  and  her  son,  she  took 
employment  with  the  great  Catholic  family 
of  Gage  in  the  house  at  Firle  which  had  been 
in  their  possession  for  two  centuries.  This 
downland  village,  three  or  four  miles  from 
Lewes,  has  changed  little  since  the  eight- 
eenth century,  and  presents  the  same  aspect 
that  Challoner  knew  as  a  child.  The  house 
still  belongs  to  the  Gage  family.  It  is  im- 
possible to  discover  whether  or  not  Mrs. 
Challoner  was  a  CathoUc.  The  dispen- 
sation granted  by  Rome  for  the  conse- 
cration of  Challoner  in  1740,  on  account 
of  his  being  a  convert,  makes  mention  of 
the  fact  that  his  father  was  not  a  Catholic, 
and  that  he  himself  was  outside  the  Church 
*  until  he  was  about  thirteen  years  old.' 
This  would  date  his  reception  to  1703  or 
1704,  and  it  is  probable  that  his  mother 
was  reconciled  at  the  same  time.  The 
Catholic  traditions  of  Firle,  the  coming  and 

1  George  Holman  in  Some  Lewes  Men  of  Note 
(1905)  says  that  Challoncr's  father  died  in  1705, 
having  been  predeceased  by  two  baby  daughters. 
He  obtained  this  evidence  from  a  tombstone  in 
the  old  churchyard  of  S.  John-sub-castro,  which 
gave  also  the  deceased  man's  age  as  twenty-nine. 
This  would  mean  that  he  was  only  fifteen  at  the  date 
of  his  son's  birth,  and  as  the  Christian  name  also 
differs  in  other  documents,  Holman  must  be  corn- 
fusing  him  with  another  member  of  the  family. 


going  of  Priests,  the  secrecy  of  worship  and 
its  deep  sincerity  were  bound  to  make  a 
lasting  impression.  2  The  Gages  were 
naturally  Jacobite  in  sympathy ;  some  of 
them  were  in  exile  and  when  Challoner 
later  went  to  Douay,  he  would,  by  a  happy 
coincidence,  hear  much  of  the  Dr.  Gage 
who  was  formerly  President  there. 

The  Challoners,  mother  and  son,  cannot 
have  stayed  long  at  Firle,  however,  because 
some  time  before  1704,  they  were  residing 
with  the  Holman  family  at  Warkworth 
near  Banbury,  Mrs.  Challoner  again  as 
housekeeper.  And  even  if  their  reception 
had  taken  place  earlier,  the  real  Catholic  in- 
struction and  formation  of  Challoner  be- 
longs to  Warkworth,  where  he  came  under 
the  influence  of  the  famous  priest,  John 
Gother,  noted  for  his  learning  and  sanctity. 
The  latter  was  himself  a  convert,  educated 
at  the  EngHsh  College,  Lisbon,  the  author 
of  some  controversial  writings  which 
elicited  answers  from  the  foremost  divines 
of  the  day.  It  is  said  that  Dryden  regarded 
him  as  the  only  individual  *  besides  him- 
self *  who  knew  how  to  write  the  English 
language.  He  died  at  sea  on  the  way  to 
Lisbon  in  1704,  and  was  buried  in  the  chapel 
of  the  English  College.^  John  Gother  was 
the  Chaplain  at  Warkworth  when  Challoner 
and  his  mother  arrived  there.  The  Holmans 
had  lived  there  for  three  quarters  of  a 
century  and  the  widowed  Lady  Anastasia 
ruled  the  Manor.  In  her,  Challoner  saw  a 
direct  link  with  the  Martyrs,  for  her  father, 
the   Viscount   Stafford,  had   mounted   the 

*The  present  Viscount  Gage  writes  :  "  There 
has  always  been  a  rumour  that  a  crypt  was  used  for 
Catholic  services  in  the  seventeenth  and  possibly 
early  eighteenth  century ;  and  that  it  is  under  the 
house." 

'Besides  being  mentioned  in  many  Catholic 
books,  there  is  an  article  on  him  in  the  Dictionary 
of  National  Biography. 
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scaffold  at  Tower  Hill  less  than  twenty  five 
years  before.  And  here,  as  at  Firle,  he 
witnessed  the  devotion  of  a  notable  Catholic 
household.  *'  The  manor-house  at  Wark- 
worth  is  described  by  Anthony  a  Wood  as 
being  a  stately  house,  partly  built  by  the 
Chetwodes  and  partly  by  Philip  Holman 
(1629).  The  building  which  occupied  three 
sides  of  a  quadrangle,  stood  on  the  eminence 
near  the  Church,  which  commands  an  ex- 
tensive view  over  the  northern  parts  of 
Oxfordshire.  It  was  entirely  taken  down 
in  1806.^  To-day  the  view  and  the  sur- 
roundings are  the  same.  The  thirteenth 
century  Church,  with  its  splendid  Lyons 
monument  of  1 3  5  o,  and  its  fifteenth  century 
brasses,  stands  in  the  middle  of  fields. 
Nearby  is  a  farm  house  and  an  ancient 
walled-in  garden,  and  where  the  ground 
slopes  down  towards  the  village  and  the 
home  farm,  the  site  of  the  Manor  can  be 
discerned.  2 

When  the  demolition  took  place  in  1 806, 
good  care  was  taken  to  establish  a  Catholic 
Chapel  in  the  near-by  village  of  Overthorpe, 
and  from  this  the  present  parish  of  S.  John's 
Banbury  originated.  "  Among  the  relics  of 
Warkworth  and  Overthorpe  Chapels  kept 
at  Banbury  are,  the  lovely  old  Penal  time 
Chalice,  the  Missal  of  1598,  a  beautiful 
Plantin  Missal  of  1775,  and  the  old  Altar 
picture.  The  Entombment  by  A.  Caracci.^ 
The  countryside  is  exactly  as  Challoner 
must  have  known  it :  well-wooded  lanes 
and  undulating  pastures.  There  is  a  cause- 
way of  stones  leading  there  from  Banbury 
Bridge,  which  according  to  tradition  was 
laid  for  "  the  Papists."  In  the  garden  of  the 
home  farm  is  a  stone  shield  bearing  the 
Chetwode  arms  and  dated  1595,  which  is 
said  to  have  stood  over  the  main  doorway 
of  the  Manor.  Warkworth,  like  so  many 
other  hidden  country  houses  was  one  of  the 
oases  of  the  Faith,  where  Catholics  could 
in  the  Penal  times  receive  the  sacraments  in 
relative  safety,  and  seek  counsel  from 
Priests    and    a    sympathetic    and    well-in- 


iReesley,  History  of  Banbury. 

^Locally,  it  is  spoken  of  as  "  The  Castle."  Baker 
in  his  Northamptonshire  says,  however,  that  this 
title  was  first  given  to  the  Manor  House  in  the 
advertisement  bill  about  the  sale  of  materials  in 
1806. 

^A  Brief  History  of  S.JobtCs  Cbttrch^  Banhttry^  1938. 


structed  laity.  The  Catholic  life  of  Wark- 
worth, the  piety  and  goodness  of  the 
Hplmans  (many  of  whose  bodies  lie  accord- 
ing to  former  custom  in  the  village  Church), 
the  happy  companionship  of  Lady  Anas- 
tasia's  children,  the  walks  by  the  Cherwell, 
the  lessons  of  John  Gother  :  all  these  in- 
fluences combined  in  Challoner*s  Catholic 
formation.  He  had  shown  a  liking  for 
study  and  a  desire  for  the  priesthood,  and 
before  John  Gother  set  off  on  his  last 
journey  to  Lisbon,  he  had '  arranged  for 
Challoner  to  go  to  the  English  College  at 
Douay.  Already  he  was  soaked  in  the 
spirit  of  the  Martyrs  which  was  to  be 
deepened  at  Douay  and  which  he  was  to 
perpetuate  as  the  bridge  personality  between 
Tyburn  and  the  Second  Spring. 

Douay,  in  the  Nord  department  of 
France  is  situated  on  the  River  Scarpe  some 
twenty  miles  south  of  Lille.  The  university 
inaugurated  there  in  1562  by  Philip  II, 
with  Papal  support,  was  modelled  on 
Lou  vain  and  drew  many  from  Oxford.  It 
was  established  to  maintain  the  purity  of 
Catholic  Doctrine  against  Protestantism, 
and  became  one  of  the  great  arsenals  of  the 
Counter-Reformation.  Cardinal    Allen 

founded  the  English  College  there  in  1568, 
and  this  became  in  a  few  years  '*  the  first 
regular  seminary  established  in  accordance 
with  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent."* 
By  the  time  that  Challoner  entered,  the 
College  at  Douay  had  a  tradition  of  a  century 
and  a  half  behind  it,  a  long  roll  of  martyrs, 
and  a  proud  knowledge  that  its  missionaries 
had  been  largely  responsible  for  keeping  the 
flame  of  the  Faith  alight  in  England.  His 
arrival  is  recorded  in  Dr.  Dicconson*s 
Diary  : 

*'  July  29,  1705,  Wednesday.  This  morning 
c  am.e  to  ye  Colledge  .  .  .  Rich.  Chaloner 
son  to  ye  late  Rich.  Chaloner  who  lived  at 
{Blank  in  Mss.)  in  Sussex.  Ye  sayed 
Chaloner  is  recommended  by  ye  late  Mr. 
Gother  and  ye  Lady  Anastasia  Holman  and 
put  on  one  of  Bp.  Leyburn*s  funds." 

The  building  which  Challoner  entered  on 
that  morning  was  not  the  original  one  of 
Allen,  but  the  College  which  the  third 
President  had  erected  in  1603.  A  des- 
cription written  in   1710,  speaks  of  it  as 

*Ward.     History  of  St.  Edmund^ s  College,     p. 54. 
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mean  and  low  but  abundantly  recompensed 
by  a  large  refectory,  four  gardens,  and  a 
well-proportioned  Chapel  dedicated  to  S. 
Thomas  of  Canterbury.  There  were  two 
fine  libraries,  an  infirmary,  and  private 
rooms  for  the  students  *'  except  when  they 
were  very  young."  A  well-planned  cursus 
of  studies,  was  supplemented  by  the  daily 
Mass  and  other  devotional  exercises,  and 
made  possible  by  an  excellent  commissariat. 
During  Challoner's  time,  the  defects  of 
accommodation  were  remedied  by  the  re- 
building of  a  large  part  of  the  College  which 
took  place  during  Dr.  Witham*s  Presidency 
(171 5-1738).  The  full  course  at  Douay 
consisted  of  five  years  "  Humanities," 
during  which  the  boy  passed  through  the 
classes  of  Rudiments,  Grammar,  Syntax, 
Poetry  and  Rhetoric,  in  annual  sequence, 
and  thus  received  a  liberal  classical  edu- 
cation. If  he  were  going  on  to  the  Priest- 
hood, he  would  then  begin  his  two  years 
Philosophy,  followed  by  four  years  Theo- 
logy, in  the  course  of  which  he  would 
receive  the  several  minor  and  major  Orders 
culminating  in  the  Priesthood. 

Challoner  must  have  been  well  grounded 
by  Dr.  Gother  for  he  was  placed  in  "  Syn-» 
tax,"  going  up  to  '*  Poetry  "  in  the  Autumn 
of  1706  and  to  "  Rhetoric  "  in  1707.  In  the 
following  year  he  began  Philosophy,  and 
after  the  Retreat  took  and  signed  the  College 
oaths  of  loyalty  and  promised  thereby  to 
give  himself  when  called  to  work  on  the 
English  mission.  This  earHest  known 
signature  of  Challoner  is  still  found  in  the 
Westminster  Archives.  In  1710,  he  began 
his  Theology,  and  next  year  was  appointed 
to  teach  the  *'  Poetry  "  class  concurrently 
with  his  theological  studies.  In  171 2,  as 
was  the  custom,  he  followed  these  boys  up 
to  "  Rhetoric,"  but  was  immediately  made 
instead  Professor  of  Philosophy  to  fill  a 
sudden  vacancy  in  the  staff.  He  was  to 
hold  this  post  for  the  next  eight  years,  and 
the  fact  that  he  was  able  to  occupy  so  exacting 
an  office  at  the  same  time  as  pursuing  his 
theological  studies  is  a  testimony  to  his 
abilities  and  the  trust  that  was  placed  in 
him.  On  March  7th,  171 6,  he  was  ordained 
Deacon  by  the  Bishop  of  Tournai,  and 
three  weeks  later  received  the  Priesthood 
at  the  hands  of  the  same  prelate.  It  was  the 
beginning  of  Passiontide,  and  he  spent  the 


next  fortnight  preparing  for  the  First  Mass 
that  he  was  to  say  on  Easter  Sunday  morn- 
ing. He  was  in  his  twenty-sixth  year.  In 
the  College  Diary  he  was  described  by  the 
President  as  "  notable  for  learning  and 
piety  if  ever  man  was." 

In  1 71 8,  Challoner  spent  two  months  in 
England  on  "  private  affairs."  Doubtless 
he  saw  his  mother  for  the  first  time  in 
thirteen  years  and  she  had  the  joy  of  hearing 
his  Mass.  She  may  have  been  still  at 
Warkworth.  Alternatively,  she  may  have 
gone  with  William  Holman  and  his  family 
to  Longwood,  Winchester.  When  she  died 
in  173 1,  it  was  certainly  in  those  parts  (at 
Tichborne)  and  she  was  buried  in  the  old 
Catholic  Churchyard  of  S.  James  near 
Winchester  Castle.^  Burton  suggests  that  the 
"  private  affairs  "  concerned  not  Challoner 
himself  but  the  College,  "  for  just  at  this 
time  there  was  a  good  deal  of  coming  and 
going  connected  with  the  forfeiture  of 
Catholic  estates  which  followed  on  the 
failure  of  the  rising  of  171 5. "^  It  is  im- 
portant to  realise  that  in  those  days,  all 
Catholics  placed  their  hopes  in  the  exiled 
House  of  Stuart.  Challoner  had  imbibed 
a  devotion  to  their  cause  at  Firle  and 
Warkworth  and  Douay,  and  the  President 
had  ordered  a  Te  Deum  at  the  College,  when 
*'  The  Old  Pretender  "  landed  in  Scotland. 

In  September,  171 8,  Challoner  was  back 
at  the  College,  and  was  appointed  Prefect  of 
Studies.  This  involved  many  new  re- 
sponsibilities and  gave  him  a  pre-eminence 
over  the  masters  and  boys.  He  had  to 
supervise  the  former  and  examine  the  latter. 
Despite  everything,  however,  he  managed,  in 
April  1 71 9,  to  take  the  Degree  of  Bachelor 
and  Licentiate  in  Theology  at  Douay 
University.  All  this  time,  the  confidence 
and  reliance  which  the  President  placed 
in  him  were  increasing,  and  when  allega- 
tions were  made  against  Dr.  Witham*s 
management  of  the  College,  Challoner  rose 
successfully  to  the  defence.  In  the  summer 
of  1720,  he  was  made  Vice-President  and 

II  am  indebted  for  this  information  to  the  Right 
Reverend  John  Henry  King,  Lord  Bishop  of  Ports- 
mouth. 

*Burton  :  "  Bishop  Challoner."  Two  volumes. 
Every  biographer  of  Challoner  is  largely  dependent 
on'  this  exhaustive  and  magnificent  Life.  Other 
lives  of  Challoner  referred  to  in  this  essay  are  those 
by  Barnard  and  Bishop  Milncr. 


Professor  of  Theology,  and  the  temporal 
and  spiritual  welfare  of  the  College  came 
more  and  more  under  his  control.  We  are 
told  that  already  by  this  time  a  great  pro- 
portion of  the  students  had  chosen  him  as 
their  confessor  and  the  direction  of  souls 
was  a  work  which  appealed  to  him.  In- 
cidentally, at  this  time  also,  he  was  looking 
after  the  spiritual  needs  of  many  of  the 
Irish  soldiers  in  the  service  of  the  King  of 
France.  But  the  office  of  Vice-President 
in  other  ways,  with  all  its  temporal  con- 
cerns, was  scarcely  that  which  Challoner 
would  have  chosen  for  himself.  When  the 
President  was  absent  in  England,  the  whole 
running  of  the  College  fell  upon  his 
shoulders.  There  were  epidemics  of  small- 
pox :  always  a  terrible  responsibility.  There 
were  the  building  operations  which  were 
going  forward.  There  were  theological  con- 
troversies with  which  to  contend.  In  1727, 
how^ever,  his  devotion  to  study  amidst  all 
distractions  was  again  evidenced  by  his 
being  able  to  take  the  Doctorate  after  the 
laborious  defence  of  his  thesis. 

Despite  his  academic  success,  Challoner 
with  his  deep  humility  and  real  spirituality 
was  longing  to  work  more  directly  for  the 
souls  of  his  fellow-countrymen.  In  1728, 
he  published  his  first  work,  a  small  volume 
of  Meditations  called  Think  Well  OrCt,  We 
can  surmise  that  for  years  it  was  obedience 
alone  that  held  him  at  the  College,  and  how 
he  finally  got  permission  to  return  to  work 
in  England  is  unknown.  In  the  Diary  for 
the  year  1730,  the  President  wrote:  "  On 
the  eighteenth  of  August,  set  out  for 
London  and  the  English  Mission,  the 
Reverend  Richard  Challoner,  here  known 
as  Willard,  Doctor  of  Theology  and  Pro- 
fessor thereof  for  ten  years,  (who  had 
taught  Humanities  and  Philosophy  for  five 
years,)  Confessor,  and  Prefect  of  Studies, 
a  man  well  versed  in  every  kind  of  know- 
ledge, endowed  wdth  remarkable  piety  and 
inflamed  with  zeal  for  souls  and  the  love  of 
God  and  his  neighbour."  When  the  news 
reached  Rome,  the  EngUsh  Agent  there 
wrote  against  the  name  of  Challoner,  "  He 
is  sayd  to  be  one  of  ye  brightest  men  that 
was  ever  bred  in  Douay  College.'* 

II 

The  Catholic  life  of  London  at  this  time 


centred  round  the  aged  Dr.  Giffard,  Vicar 
Apostolic,  who  lived  latterly  at  the  Convent 
at  Hammersmith.  His  father  had  been 
slain  fighting  for  the  King  in  the  Civil 
War,  and  his  memories  extended  over  the 
Commonwealth  and  Restoration.  He  was 
assisted  by  the  aristocratic  Bishop  Petre, 
much  loved  for  his  simplicity  and  good- 
ness. The  Penal  Laws  were  no  longer 
applied  with  their  old  severity,  but  a  Priest 
could  still  be  condemned  to  life-long  im- 
prisonment merely  for  being  found  on 
English  soil.  Accordingly,  apart  from  the 
Embassy  Chapels  where  Mass  could  be 
said  publicly,  all  worship  had  to  be  in 
secret,  preferably  in  ale-houses  and  cock- 
pits where  the  presence  of  a  crowd  would 
not  arouse  too  much  suspicion.  Challoner, 
like  many  other  Priests,  lived  in  and  around 
Holborn  which  was  convenient  as  being 
near  the  Sardinian  Embassy  Chapel  in 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  and  easily  accessible 
to  the  merchants  and  poor  men  of  the  city, 
as  well  as  to  the  wealthier  Catholics  living 
further  west.  Barnard  gives  the  following 
description  of  Challoner's  daily  life  at  this 
time  :  *'  From  his  arrival  in  London,  till  he 
was  consecrated  Bishop,  he  was  a  perfect 
model  of  a  Missionary  Priest.  He  avoided 
more  intercourse  with  the  world  than  was 
necessary ;  he  was  most  assiduous  in  the 
discharge  of  all  his  functions,  and  gave, 
what  these  did  not  employ  of  his  time,  to 
prayer  and  meditation.  At  six  o'clock  in 
the  morning  he  rose  :  said  his  morning 
prayer,  and  made  an  hour's  meditation  ; 
he  seldom  omitted  to  celebrate  Mass ; 
he  said  the  Office  of  the  Church,  as  far  as 
his  employments  admitted,  at  the  hours 
prescribed  by  the  Rubric.  After  Mass,  he 
remained  for  some  time  at  home,  and  re- 
ceived all  v/ho  had  business  with  him. 
Afterwards,  when  his  duty  called  him 
abroad,  he  went  out,  and  endeavoured  to 
return  soon  enough  to  allow  himself  some 
time  for  prayer  and  recollection  before  he 
dined.  His  visits  among  his  flock  were  not 
unfrequcnt,  and  generally  made  at  the  time 
of  tea  ;  but  he  carried  piety  and  recollection 
with  him,  wherever  he  went,  and  diffused 
them  among  all  that  were  present.  He  was 
very  cheerful,  and  the  cause  of  cheerfulness 
in  others  ;  but  he  stopt  very  short  of  mirth. 
He  was  alwajrs  serene,  affable,  unaffected, 
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prudent  and  charitable ;  never  said  any- 
thing whicli  tended,  even  remotely,  to  his 
own  advantage  ;  he  always  listened  with 
modest  attention,  and  interrupted  no  one, 
unless  the  glor}^  of  his  God,  or  the  defence 
of  his  neighbour  made  it  necessary.  He 
reproved  with  the  greatest  gentleness.  His 
conduct  abundantly  verified  the  golden 
maxim  of  S.  Francis  of  Sales,  that  **  a  good 
man  is  never  outdone  in  good  manners  " 
....  His  visits  were  always  short,  and 
nothing,  except  the  most  urgent  necessity, 
ever  kept  him  from  returning  to  his  abode 
at  a  very  early  hour,  that  he  might  be  in  the 
way  to  hear  confessions,  to  give  advice,  to 
catechise,  to  attend  to  the  calls  of  the  sick 
or  dying,  or  to  exercise  any  other  missionary 
duty,  for  which  it  should  be  necessary  or 
expedient  that  he  should  be  found  at  home.'* 
"  He  considered  himself,'*  Milner  says,  **  as 
particularly  commissioned  to  preach  the 
gospel  to  the  poor,  whose  cellars,  garrets, 
hospitals,  work-houses  and  prisons  were 
much  more  agreeable,  as  well  as  familiar,  to 
him  than  the  splendid  habitations  of  the 
great  and  opulent.** 

In  1732,  he  had  the  honour  to  be  elected 
to  The  Chapter,  composed  of  well-known 
Priests  from  all  over  the  country,  which 
had  assisted  the  Vicars  Apostolic  for  over  a 
century.^ 

And  now  he  began  those  controversial 
writings  which  made  him  then  and  there- 
after a  most  formidable  opponent.  The 
first  one  was  The  Unerring  Authority  of  the 
Catholic  Church  in  Matters  of  Faith.  In  the 
same  year  he  published  in  catechetical  form 
The  Grounds  of  the  Catholic  Doctrine  contained 
in  the  Profession  of  Faith  of  Pius  IV.  This 
was  followed  in  1753  by  A  Short  History 
of  the  First  Beginning  and  Progress  of  the 
Protestant  Religion^  and  there  were  several 
others.  He  also  brought  out  a  folio  edi- 
tion of  the  Rhcims  New  Testament  and 
a  new  translation  of  The  Imitation  of  Christ, 
a  work  to  which  he  was  very  devoted.  In 
1737,  in  the  introduction  to  a  new  book, 
he  completely  answered  the  charges  of  a  Dr. 
Conyers  Middleton,  who  had  published 
many  years  previously  a  Letter  from  Rome 
showing  an   exact   conformity   between   Popery 

iThis  Chapter  existed  untU  the  restoration  of  the 
Hierarchy  in  1850,  when  it  resolved  itself  into  the 
present  "  Old  Brotherhood  of  the  Secular  Qcrgy." 


and  Paganism.  This  author  was  so  enraged 
that  Challoner  was  threatened  with  legal 
proceedings,  and  decided  that  it  would  be 
prudent  for  him  temporarily  to  withdraw 
from  England,  despite  the  fact  that  he  had 
now  been  made  Vicar-General  to  Bishop 
Petre  who  had  succeeded  Bishop  Giffard 
as  Vicar- Apostolic.  Accordingly,  he  went 
to  Douay  at  the  end  of  1737  or  beginning 
of  1738  and  was  thus  providentially  able  to 
console  Dr.  Witham,  the  President  whom 
he  had  loved  so  dearly  and  served  so  well, 
on  the  latter's  deathbed.  It  was  the  old 
man*s  wish,  expressed  in  a  letter  to  Rome 
that  either  Challoner  or  Dr.  Richard  Kendal 
should  succeed  him. 

Challoner  was  appointed  President  of 
Douay,  but  he  never  assumed  the  position. 
Bishop  Petre,  greatly  alarmed  at  the  thought 
of  so  valuable  a  man  being  lost  to  the 
English  Mission,  made  immediate  repre- 
sentations to  Rome,  begging  for  Challoner*s 
appointment  as  Coadjutor  to  himself. 
*'  Most  Holy  Father,"  he  wrote  in  a  Latin 
letter  now  in  the  Westminster  Archives, 
"  Urged  by  advancing  years  I  most  humbly 
desire  that  the  Reverend  Richard  Challoner 
may  be  granted  to  me  as  my  Coadjutor .  .  . 
He  has  scarcely  reached  his  forty-ninth 
year,  but  by  his  many  remarkable  gifts  of 
mind,  his  great  humility  and  gentleness,  by 
his  assiduous  fidelity  in  reclaiming  sinners 
to  the  way  of  life  taught  by  the  Gospel  and 
to  the  truths  of  our  religion,  by  his  mar- 
vellous power  in  preaching,  in  instructing 
the  ignorant  and  in  writing  books  both 
spiritual  and  controversial,  he  has  won  not 
only  the  esteem  but  the  veneration  of  all 
who  have  either  heard  him  preach  or  who 
have  read  his  books  ....  And  I  am  per- 
suaded that  he,  who  in  zeal  for  souls  and  in 
learning  will  prove  himself  equal  to,  and 
perhaps  greater  than,  all  that  have  gone 
before  him,  will  be  regarded  as  a  shining 
and  Burning  Light  in  the  Church,  a  Leader 
beyond  all  cavil,  and  an  Example  to  all 
labouring  in  our  vineyard.'*  In  the  Autumn 
of  1739,  Briefs  were  issued  appointing 
Challoner  Titular  Bishop  of  Debra  in 
partihus  infidelium  and  Coadjutor  to  Bishop 
Petre  with  right  of  succession  to  the  London 
District. 

Challoner,  ever  humble  and  God-fearing 
in  the  extreme,  was  deeply  alarmed  when 
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he  heard  the  news  of  his  appointment,  and 
at  once  informed  the  authorities  not  only 
of  his  reluctance  to  accept  the  dignity  but  of 
canonical  impediments  which  prevented 
him.  In  those  days,  it  was  unusual  for  a 
convert  to  be  put  forward  for  a  Bishopric - 
and  he  did  not  intend  to  ask  for  a  dis- 
pensation from  the  impediment  of  having 
been  born  and  brought  up  in  heresy,  which 
he  imagined  would  prevent  his  conse- 
cration altogether.  The  Pope  and  his 
advisers,  however,  thought  differently,  and 
although  there  was  a  considerable  delay, 
the  dispensation  was  issued  and  sent. 
Challoner  was  not  to  be  allowed  so  easy  an 
escape.  Whilst  the  negotiations  were  pro- 
ceeding he  characteristically  devoted  him- 
self to  the  work  of  writing  that  manual 
which  has  become  inseparable  from  his 
name  :  The  Garden  of  the  Soul.  It  was  de- 
signed to  be  not  merely  a  prayer-book,  (two 
standard  books  of  devotion  were  already 
available  for  Catholics), — but  to  be  a  com- 
plete guide  to  the  spiritual  life  with  a 
wealth  of  information,  dogmatic  and  as- 
cetic. 

At  the  beginning  of  1741,  the  new  Briefs 
from  Rome  were  received  and  on  the  29th 
of  January,  the  feast  of  S.  Francis  de  Sales, 
to  whom  he  was  greatly  devoted,  Challoner 
was  consecrated  by  Bishop  Petre  in  the 
Convent  Chapel  at  Hammersmith.  The 
Nuns  had  been  established  there  by  Queen 
Catherine  of  Braganza,  the  wife  of  Charles 
II,  and  moreover  the  Portuguese  Am- 
bassador had  a  country  house  next  door  to 
the  Convent  property  which  made  Hammer- 
smith a  safe  and  convenient  Catholic  centre. 
It  seems  strange  to  us  to  think  of  the  newly 
consecrated  Bishop  returning  in  lay  attire 
to  his  lodgings  in  Holborn  after  the  cere- 
mony :  such  in  those  days  was  the  only 
possible  course. 

There  were  several  reasons  why  Challoner 
never  set  up  house  for  himself  in  London 
and  took  lodgings  with  Mrs.  Mary  Hanne. 
Apart  from  his  desire  to  live  as  apostolic 
a  life  as  possible  and  to  give  as  much  money 
in  alms  as  he  could,  he  was  freed  from  the 
worries  of  maintaining  a  household  and 
also  thereby  exempt  from  serving  on  juries 
or  filling  parochial  offices.  Until  1765, 
they  lived  quietly  at  Red  Lyon  Street 
"  near  Chapel  St."  (now  Rugby  St.).      But 


from  then  onward,  when  the  informer 
Payne  got  busy,  they  found  it  necessary  to 
move  about  quite  a  lot,  though  always 
in  the  Holborn  area^  They  certainly 
went  to  Devonshire  St.,  later  changed  to 
Boswell  St.,  and  wiped  out  in  the  Bhtz, 
and  are  known  subsequently  to  have  lived 
at  three  different  houses  in  Gloucester  St., 
Queen  Square,  now  Old  Gloucester  St., 
the  east  side  of  which  has  been  completely 
destroyed.  There  they  occupied  at  differ- 
ent times  numbers  25,  36,  and  44,  all  of 
which  were  on  the  west  side  and  still 
stand. 

According  to  Milner,  Challoner' s  life 
as  a  Bishop  was  always  a  simple  and  morti- 
fied one.  Two  or  three  other  Priests 
usually  seem  to  have  lived  with  him  and 
they  frequently  said  the  Divine  Office  in 
common.  They  derived  constant  inspir- 
ation from  him  and  encouragement  in  their 
difficulties.  **  He  was  always  very  cheer- 
ful and  agreeable,"  says  Barnard  in  his 
Life,  "  discoursing  with  them  upon  different 
subjects  and  endeavouring  to  inspire  them 
likewise  with  a  spirit  of  Christian  cheerful- 
ness. If  any  of  them  had  met  with  any 
mortifying  or  disaggreeable  occurrences 
he  would  rally  them  and  endeavour  to 
rouse  their  drooping  spirits,  and  remind 
them  that  through  many  tribulations  we 
must  enter  into  the  Kingdom  of  God." 
A  glance  at  the  portrait,  painted  in  1759, 
and  now  hanging  at  S.  Edmund's  College 
Ware,  (It  is  reproduced  here  as  the 
Frontispiece) — will  give  a  striking  indication 
of  his  character.  Barnard  said  that  it  was  a 
very  good  likeness  and  it  used  to  be  in  Mrs. 
Hanne's  house.  Challoner  was  about  five 
feet  ten  inches  in  height  with  a  fair  com- 
plexion. He  had  quick  bright  eyes  and  a 
sensitive    mouth.  "  Looking    on    this 

picture,"  said  Burton,  "  to  which  no  re- 
production does  real  justice,  we  better 
understand  his  character  as  described  to  us 
by  those  who  knew  him.  We  realise  all  that 
they  mean  when  they  speak  of  **  his  tender 
compassion  for  the  weakness  and  frailties 

ipor  information  regarding  Challoner's  move- 
ments in  London  I  am  deeply  indebted  to  Mr.  E.  E. 
Reynolds,  J. P.,  who  has  made  a  thorough  and  tireless 
search  through  the  old  Vestry  Ratebooks,  etc. 
He  has  also  kindly  drawn  the  map  reproduced  at 
the  end  of  this  volume. 
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of  mankind  ;  that  sweetness  of  speech  and 
behaviour  which  gained  the  aftection  of 
all  who  knew  him,  and  by  which  he  led 
them  to  the  love  of  God.*'  Or  when  they 
write  of  the  "  sweetness  and  affability  of  his 
discourse  "  or  tell  us  how  **  The  mildness 
and  modesty  which  were  the  distinctive 
marks  of  Dr.  Challoner*s  character,  were 
visible  in  his  countenance  and  attracted 
every  heart  to  him."  Looking  at  this 
picture  we  understand  how  it  happened  that 
when  reading  aloud  to  some  of  his  Priests 
the  life  of  that  apostle  of  charity,  S.  Vincent 
de  Paul,  he  faltered  and  broke  off — unable 
to  read  for  his  tears." 

An  illustration  is  here  reproduced  of  what 
the  Sardinian  Embassy  Chapel  in  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields  must  have  looked  hke  in 
Challoner's  day.^  It  must  not  be  imagined, 
however,  that  this  vv  as  the  normal  scene  of 
his  ministrations.  On  the  contrary,  the 
Embassy  Chapels  were  wholly  exceptional, 
and  he  is  to  be  pictured  saying  Mass  and 
preaching  in  ale-houses,  cockpits  and 
garrets,  always  in  secrecy,  and  usually  with 
a  burly  Irishman  keeping  guard  at  the  door. 
His  life  v/as  catacombic.  After  his  Con- 
secration, he  was  in  great  demand  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  London  for  Confirmation,  and 
after  that  he  set  out  on  the  long  and  arduous 
work  of  making  a  visitation  of  the  whole 
Vicariate.  This  comprehended  the  counties 
of  Kent,  Middlesex,  Essex,  Surrey,  Hert- 
ford, Sussex,  Berkshire,  Bedfordshire,  Buck- 
inghamshire, and  Hampshire  as  well  as  the 
Isle  of  Wight  and  the  Channel  Isles.  It  also 
included  the  British  possessions  in  America 
which  he  could  not  possibly  visit  if  he  v.^ere 
to  serve  the  rest  of  his  District  adequately. 
In  the  Westminster  Archives,  however, 
there  are  Pastorals  which  he  wrote  to  the 
West  Indies,  and  the  charge  weighed  heavily 
upon  him.  His  jurisdiction  over  these 
parts  ceased,  happily  for  him,  after  the 
American  War  of  Independence. 

Apart  from  London,  wherein  twenty 
thousand    of    his    twenty    five    thousand 

iThis  plate  is  dated  1808.  The  Swvfy  of  London 
(L.C.C.)  Vol.  III.,  says  of  the  Sardinian  Embassy 
Chapel  :  "  On  2nd  June,  1780,  during  the  Gordon 
Riots,  it  was  attacked  by  the  mob  and  materially 
damaged.  Heckethorn  says  that  the  chapel  was 
after  this  rc-huilt  .  .  .  This  statement  is  prol>ably 
inaccurate." 


subjects  resided,  the  Faith  was  maintained 
in  the  counties  by  the  great  and  small 
Catholic  landholders.  If  one  of  these 
apostasised,  as  some  did,  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  it  was  nothing  less  than  a  tragedy 
for  the  poor  people  who  depended  on  them 
for  their  reception  of  the  Sacraments.  This 
was  -one  of  the  constant  worries  of 
Challoner's  whole  life.  He  so  often  found 
himself  encouraging  those  for  whom, 
humanly  speaking,  the  outlook  was  utterly 
black.  It  was  only  the  vigour  of  his  own 
spiritual  life,  his  constant  turning  to  God, 
that  enabled  him  to  go  on  and  to  help 
others  to  do  so.  He  went  on  his  way, 
sometimes  in  the  stage  coach,  often  on 
horseback,  sometimes  in  the  carriages  of  his 
wealthier  co-religionists.  The  great  houses 
and  the  small  centres  of  the  southern 
counties  saw  him  swiftly  in  succession 
during  the  early  Summer  of  1741.  Con- 
firmation was  administered,  the  clergy  forti- 
fied, the  laity  inspired  :  the  Montagues  at 
Cowdray,  the  Carylls  at  West  Grinstead, 
the  Noffolks  at  Arundel,  besides  the  lesser 
households.  When  he  returned  to  the 
Metropolis  he  was  able  to  complete  and 
publish  another  of-  the  books  which  has 
made  him  famous  :  The  Memoirs  of  Mis- 
sionary Priests.  It  is  the  story  of  the  English 
Martyrs  collated  from  many  sources,  and  by 
its  careful  documentation  has  preserved 
much  that  was  valuable  in  our  own  day  for 
their  beatification.  Its  main  aim,  however, 
was  to  make  the  English  Catholics  "  martyr- 
conscious  "  ;  to  inspire  them  with  a  know- 
ledge and  love  of  those  w^ho  had  given  their 
lives  for  their  Faith  ;  whose  heritage  was 
theirs.  Although  much  subsequent  re- 
search has  been  effected  in  these  matters, 
Challoner's  work  remains  a  standard  one 
and  has  passed  through  innumerable 
editions. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  he  set 
out  for  Berkshire :  through  Isleworth, 
Twickenham,  Binfield,  Reading,  Wool- 
hampton,  Newbury,  Great  and  Little 
Shefford,  Fawley,  Buckland  and  East 
Hendred.  Before  returning  to  London  he 
went  to  Winchester,  so  rich  in  Catholic 
associations,  even  in  those  stark  days. 

Back  in  Holborn,  the  literary  activity 
began  afresh.  It  was  a  dictum  of  his  that 
in  argument  with  Non-Catholics  a  begin- 
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ning  should  always  be  made  on  the  subject 
of  the  authority  of  the  Church.  If  you  win 
them  to  that,  the  rest  is  plain-sailing.  If  you 
leave  it  aside,  you  will  be  constantly 
brought  up  against  it.  And  so  he  wrote 
The  Grounds  of  the  Old  Religion  on  this  very 
proposition.  The  book  passed  through 
several  editions  in  the  next  few  years  and 
was  a  help  to  many.  In  the  summer  of 
1742,  he  made  the  visitation  of  Kent  and 
the  counties  north  of  the  Thames,  ending 
up  with  Standon  Lordship  in  Hertfordshire 
which  was  to  have  so  close  a  connection  in 
later  years  with  the  traditions  that  he  had 
known  and  loved  at  Douay.  Shortly  after- 
wards he  was  able  to  make  a  short  visit  to 
his  alwa  mater  once  more  and  gave  the 
sacrament  of  Confirmation  in  the  College 
Chapel.  But  during  these  years,  there  is 
little  known  of  him.  Perhaps  it  is  explained 
by  the  fact  that  in  1745,  he  pubHshed  his 
longest  and  most  learned  book,  Britannia 
Sancta,  containing  the  lives  of  the  English, 
Scottish  and  Irish  Saints. 

In  that  year,  the  turn  of  political  events 
brought  a  new  complication  into  Challoner's 
life.  In  his  childhood  and  youth  he  had 
been  imbued,  like  most  Catholics  of  his  day, 
with  an  ardent  devotion  for  the  Stuart 
cause.  And  even  as  late  as  1759,  we  find 
him  recognising  James  III.  as  his  de  jure 
sovereign.  WTien  the  expedition  of  Charles 
Edward  began  in  the  summer  of  '45,  how- 
ever, Challoner  with  his  hatred  of  force, 
disassociated  himself  from  any  sort  of 
participation.  He  greatly  feared  that  some 
enthusiasts  would  bring  added  opprobrium 
to  the  Catholic  name  by  their  activities,  and 
in  one  case  is  known  to  have  dissuaded  a 
prominent  Catholic  gentleman  from  march- 
ing northwards  with  his  tenants.  When 
panic  in  London  was  at  its  height,  after 
Charles  Edward's  advance  to  Derby,  a  pro- 
clamation was  issued  ordering  Papists  to 
leave  the  capital.  It  is  not  known  whether 
Challoner  withdrew  on  this  occasion.  After 
the  debacle,  however,  he  had  much  with 
which  to  occupy  himself.  The  prisons 
were  full  of  suspected,  and  for  the  most  part, 
innocent  Catholics,  and  he  did  his  utmost 
for  their  spiritual  and  temporal  relief,  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk  placing  large  sums  of 
money  at  his  disposal.  The  '45  meant  the 
end   of  the  almost  hereditary  connection 


between  Catholics  and  the  House  of  Stuart, 
and  Challoner  realised,  that  wherever  the 
heart  led,  there  were  strong  moral. reasons 
for  accepting  the  de  facto  government. 
This  was  made  more  clear  to  him  later  on 
when  all  hopes  of  a  Stuart  restoration  had 
become  impossible,  and  his  understanding 
of  the  situation  gradually  prepared  the  way 
for  him  to  accept  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
George  III.  which  accompanied  the  Relief 
Act  of  1778. 

For  the  next  few  years,  Challoner  was 
largely  occupied  in  addition  to  his  ordinary 
duties  with  an  unfortunate  controversy 
about  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Priest  members 
of  Religious  Orders  working  in  England. 
This  was  only  settled  effectually  by  the  Pope 
in  1753,  in  favour  of  the  Vicars  Apostolic. 
It  was  during  this  period  too  that  he 
accomplished  another  of  his  great  works 
in  his  revised  edition  of  the  Douay  Bible.  "  It 
is  the  text  most  familiar  to  Catholics  of  this 


country 


i» 


The  foundation  of  the  school 


at  Standon  Lordship,  which  belongs  to  this 
period,  is  dealt  with  elsewhere  in  this  small 
book,  and  it  succeeded  the  well-known 
Catholic  school  at  Twyford  which  was 
suppressed  after  the  '45 .  In  1749,  he  began 
a  second  visitation  of  the  district,  passing 
through  Hampshire,  Sussex,  and  Surrey, 
and  finding  a  general  diminution  of  Catholic 
life  which  must  have  been  very  dishearten- 
ing. Doubtless  the  effects  of  the  '45  had 
been  far-reaching.  Then  through  Berk- 
shire and  Essex  in  1730,  and  Kent,  Bed- 
fordshire and  Buckinghamshire  in  the 
following  year,  he  went  doggedly  on.  In 
1753,  Catholics  came  under  a  further  dis- 
ability with  the  Marriage  Act  of  that  year, 
which  made  it  necessary  for  the  legality  of 
their  union  that  they  should  be  wed  before 
an  Anglican  clergyman.  It  was  not  until 
more  than  eighty  years  later  that  the  posi- 
tion was  made  easier  and  Challoner  had  all 
the  difficulties  of  trying  without,  any  result 
to  achieve  a  more  satisfactory  modus  vivendi. 
But  still  the  literary  activity  went  on,  and  in 
1753  he  pubHshed  perhaps  the  most  famous 
of  all  his  works  and  one  that  is  still  an  in- 
spiration to  many  in  Meditations  for  Every 
Day  in  the  Year.     At  the  end  of  1 75  7,  Bishop 

iThe  Archbishop  of  Westminster  in  his  Preface 
to  Monsignor  Knox's  translation  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, 1946. 
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Petre  died  and  Challoner  succeeded  him  in 
the  office  which  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
hp  had  already  exercised  for  the  past 
eighteen  years.  As  he  was  nearing  seventy 
and  very  ill  at  the  time,  he  applied  at  once 
for  a  Co-adjutor  and  suggested  that  Rome 
might  give  him  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  James 
Talbot,  a  brother  of  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury. 
His  request  was  granted  and  when  he  felt 
the  burden  of  his  office  shared  by  another, 
he  began  to  regain  his  health,  and  was  able 
to  consecrate  his  assistant.  At  this  time, 
too,  he  revived  a  system  of  regular  Con- 
ferences for  his  Priests,  at  which  he  presided 
and  gave  them  encouragement  from  the 
wealth  of  his  own  experience.  He  realised 
more  and  more  deeply  that  the  shepherds  of 
the  scattered  EngHsh  flock  could  only  help 
their  sheep  by  the  deepening  of  their  own 
spiritual  lives.  His  quiet  courtesy  and  un- 
failing gentleness  was  singularly  remin- 
scent  of  S.  Francis  de  Sales,  whose  writings 
had  so  great  an  eff"ect  on  him.  Meanwhile 
the  educational  plans  went  on  apace. 
Besides  the  school  at  Standon  Lordship,  he 
founded  one  at  Sedgeley  Park  in  Stafford- 
shire^ and  another  for  poor  girls  at  Brook 
Green,  Hammersmith.  Yet  all  the  time 
he  was  involved  in  a  lengthy  and  unwieldy 
correspondence  about  the  Regulars,  and 
about  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  from  S. 
Omer  ;  then  there  were  the  affairs  of  the 
English  Colleges  abroad,  and  the  Metho- 
dists to  be  dealt  with  in  England,  as  well  as 
the  problems  of  the  American  jurisdiction. 
A  lesser  man  would  have  wilted  under  the 
pressure  of  so  many  considerations. 


Ill 


The  final  chapter  of  Challoner* s  life  really 
began  in  1765.  It  consisted  in  some  years 
of  a  tiring  and  irritating  revival  of  active 
persecution,  followed  by  the  merciful 
Catholic  Relief  Act  of  1778,  and  culminated 
in  the  fanatical  Riots  organised  by  Lord 
George  Gordon,  which  all  but  cost  the 
Bishop  his  life.  The  comparative  tran- 
quillity of  the  eighteenth  century  was 
broken  in  1765  when  a  number  of  common 
informers,  anxious  to  hne  their  pockets  by 

'Bishop  Challoncr's  foundation  at  Sedgeley 
Park  survives  in  Cotton  College,  just  as  Standon 
Lordship  docs  in  S.  Edmund's,  Ware. 


means  of  the  Anti-Catholic  legislation  still 
on  the  Statute  books,  stirred  up  the  worst 
anti-papal  elements  in  the  country  to  sup- 
port them.  This  new  persecution  differed, 
therefore,  fundamentally  from  that  which 
had  preceded  it  in  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries  in  that  it  was  neither  init- 
iated nor  supported  by  the  Government. 
The  chief  informer  seems  to  have  been  an 
individual  named  Payne,  known  as  the 
**  Protestant  Carpenter."  Barnard  in  his 
Ufe  of  Challoner  writes  that  from  1765  to 
1772  **  scarce  a  week  passed  but  Dr. 
Challoner  had  some  fresh  accounts  brought 
to  him,  either  of  some  Priest  being  arrested, 
some  steps  that  were  taken  by  the  Informer, 
in  carrying  on  his  Persecution  against  some 
or  other  of  those  whom  he  had  under  Bail : 
some  appearance  to  be  put  in  and  new  Bail 
given,  or  some  trial  to  come  on  :  or  else 
of  his  (i.e.  The  Informer)  endeavouring  to 
steal  incog,  into  some  of  the  Chapels, 
that  he  might  lay  a  new  information 
against  the  Priests,  or  of  his  going 
accompanied  with  a  number  of  others 
of  his  crew,  and  some  constables,  to 
the  chapel  doors,  and  endeavouring  to~  force 
his  way  in  ;  which  frequently  obliged  those 
who  were  there  present,  to  keep  the  doors 
close  shut,  and  thereby  hindered  several 
Catholics  from  attending  Divine  Worship 
on  those  days.  All  these  things  were  ex- 
tremely mortifying  to  him,  and  afforded 
him  all  that  affliction  which  can  affect  a 
compassionate  soul.  But  that  which  afflicted 
him  most  was  to  see  that  in  consequence  of 
those  prosecutions,  some  of  the  chapels  were 
shut  up  :  one  of  his  priests  condemned  to 
imprisonment  for  life :  several  others 
scattered  :  the  preaching  of  the  Word  of 
God,  and  his  Divine  Worship  interrupted  : 
the  people  deprived  of  their  pastors,  and  of 
the  instruction  in  the  principles  of  Christian 
Faith  and  Morality  which  they  received  from 
them." 

Payne*s  method  had  been  to  seek  in- 
struction as  a  convert,  to  be  introduced  to 
the  various  Mass  centres  and  especially  the 
Embassy  Chapels,  to  find  out  the  names  of 
their  Priests  and  trace  them  to  their  resi- 
dences. He  was  out  for  big  game  :  and  the 
capture  and  conviction  of  Challoner  and  his 
four  assistants  would  bring  him  in  five 
hundred  pounds.     He  went  so  far  as  to  buy 
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the  house  in  which  the  Bishop  was  then 
living  in  order  to  have  a  greater  hold  over 
him.  The  prisoners  were  admitted  to  bail 
**  and  would  have  been  brought  to  trial/' 
says  Burton,  "  except  that  Payne  in  his 
desire  to  save  himself  expense  had  ventured 
to  forge  some  copies  of  subpoenas.  Four 
of  these  spurious  documents  came  into  the 
hands  of  the  Catholics  and  Payne,  hearing 
this,  quickly  came  to  terms  with  the  attor- 
neys for  the  defence.  On  condition  that 
they  would  not  prosecute  him,  he  under- 
took to  drop  the  proceedings  against  them. 
In  this  way  Dr.  Challoner  escaped  what  was 
a  serious  and  real  peril."  Thwarted  with 
regard  to  Challoner,  Payne  turned  his 
attentions  towards  Bishop  Talbot.  The 
famous  contention  of  Lord  Mansfield,  how- 
ever, that  it  was  not  sufficient  to  prove  that 
a  person  acted  as  a  Priest,  but  that  he  had  in 
fact  been  ordained  as  such,  made  Payne's 
work  more  difficult  and  the  proceedings 
gradually  fell  through.  All  these  events, 
however,  made  things  more  and  more  diffi- 
cult for  the  maintenance  of  the  Faith,  and 
the  general  depression  is  reflected  in  a  letter 
written  by  Challoner  to  a  friend  at  the  end 
of  1769  :  '*  O  dear  brother,  for  Our  Lord's 
sake  earnestly  pray  that  in  his  great  mercy 
he  would  forgive  me  my  innumerable  sins, 
and  prepare  me  for  that  great  appearance, 
in  which  I  have  reason  to  dread  the  account 
I  must  give  not  only  for  myself  but  for  so 
many  others,  who  through  my  fault  or 
neglect,  are  walking  on  in  the  way  of  per- 
dition. Oh  !  'tis  a  melancholy  thing  to  see 
the  great  decay  of  piety  and  religion 
amongst  a  great  part  of  our  Catholics  and 
God  grant  this  may  not  be  imputed  to  me 
by  reason  of  my  sins  and  negligences."  He 
looked  to  the  children  to  establish  a  better 
state  of  things  than  their  forefathers,  and  it 
was  for  them  that  he  prepared  in  1772  his 
Abridgement  of  Christian  Doctrine.  This  work 
was  inspired  by  the  Douay  Catechism  and 
is  the  forerunner  of  The  Penny  Catechism 
now  so  familiar  to  all  Catholics. 

It  would  be  impossible  here  to  consider 
all  the  events  which  led  up  to  the  first 
Catholic  Relief  Act  of  1778  w^hich  was  the 
forerunner  of  Catholic  Emancipation. 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  it  sprang  from  an  in- 
tense political  situation  in  which  the 
Government,   in   the   throes   of  war   with 


American  was  threatened  with  a  continental 
war  in  addition  ;  that  it  began  with  the 
desire  to  enlist  the  services  of  the  Catholics 
in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  that, 
apart  from  the  question  of  the  Oath  to  the 
King,  Challoner  held  himself  very  much 
aloof  from  it.  All  the  initiative  was  left  to 
the  Catholic  Peers.  Maybe  the  Bishop  was 
old  and  over-cautious  ;  maybe,  on  the  other 
hand  he  had  a  presentiment  of  the  terrible 
reaction  which  would  follow  the  proposed 
concessions.  When  the  Bill  became  Law, 
however,  he  gave  a  clear  lead  to  the  people 
in  a  Pastoral  letter  wherein  he  ordered  their 
prayers  for  the  Hanoverian  House.  And 
writing  to  another  Bishop  he  said  :  "  I  here 
send  you  my  thoughts  with  regard  to  the 
oath  proposed  by  the  late  act  of  Parliament, 
which  I  have  examined  and  seriously  con- 
sidered on,  coram  Deo,  imploring  also  His 
light  and  assistance  ;  and  I  am  fully  con- 
vinced, that  it  contains  nothing,  but  what 
may  be  taken  with  a  safe  conscience,  both 
by  priests  and  people."  Writing  of 
the  act  itself.  Burton  commented  :  **  The 
practical  effect  of  this  CathoUc  Relief  Act, 
though  very  limited  was  yet  considerable. 
All  the  Catholics  of  England  could  once 
more  legally  inherit  and  purchase  land  ;  no 
longer  need  they  fear  that  they  would  be 
dispossessed  by  the  nearest  Protestant  heir  ; 
and  the  bishops  and  clergy  were  once  for  all 
freed  from  the  danger  of  prosecution  by  any 
common  informer  who  wished  to  earn  a 
hundred  pounds.  They  were  no  longer 
liable  to  imprisonment  for  life  ;  and,  if  the 
supreme  penalty  of  high  treason  still  re- 
mained hanging  over  their  heads,  this  was 
by  virtue  of  acts  which  might  safely  be 
regarded  as  obsolete,  and  which  it  would 
be  impossible  to  enforce."  One  aspect  of 
the  affair  which  caused  some  alarm  to  the 
ecclesiastical  authorities  was  the  very  in- 
dependent line  that  some  of  the  Catholic 
nobles  took  in  the  whole  affair.  Challoner 
shared  this  alarm  and  prophesied  that  many 
of  them  would  apostatise.  His  sentiment 
was  deplored  by  one  who  was  present  since 
it  meant  that  many  Catholic  missions  would 
cease  to  exist.  It  was  then  that  he  made  the 
remark  that  has  seemed  to  many  to  be  so 
notably  prophetic  :  "  There  will  be  a  new 
people." 

The  Protestant  Association  seems  to  have 
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begun  soon  after  the  passing  of  the  Act,  and 
on  Guy  Fawkes'  Day,  1779,  it  issued  its 
Appeal  to  the  People  of  Great  Britain  in 
which  it  fanned  the  anti-CathoUc  feeUng 
into  a  conflagration.  Lord  George  Gordon, 
third  son  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  an 
extraordinary  demagogic  figure  who  played 
on  the  imagination  of  the  masses,  became 
its  President.  At  the  end  of  May,  1780, 
the  Petition  which  he  proposed  to  present 
to  the  Houses  of  Parliament  against  the  Act, 
was  ready,  and  on  Friday,  June  2nd,  a  vast 
concourse  of  people,  wearing  the  blue 
cockade,  assembled  in  S.  George's  Fields  to 
provide  an  escort.  **  No  Popery  "  was  the 
war-cry,  and  the  mob  very  rapidly  got  out 
of  hand  on  its  march  to  Westminster. 
Coaches  of  the  nobiUty  were  overturned  and 
their  inmates  in  many  cases  badly  mauled. 
The  House  of  Commons  was  beseiged. 
And  then  began  the  attacks  on  the  Embassy 
Chapels.  The  Bavarian  Chapel  in  Golden 
Square  and  the  Sardinian  one,  so  dear  to 
Challoner,  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  were 
ransacked  and  their  contents  burned.  And 
now  the  rioters  sought  the  venerable  Bishop 
himself.  He  was  roused  from  sleep  and 
eventually  persuaded  to  leave  Gloucester 
Street  and  seek  shelter  elsewhere  in  the 
vicinity.  The  mob  were  frantic  to  have  him 
and  swore  they  would  roast  him  alive.  Next 
morning,  Mr.  William  Mawhood,  a  Catholic 
wool-merchant  who  was  an  old  friend  of 
Challoner's,  and  who  lived  in  Litdc 
Britain  near  West  Smithfield,  offered 
him  a  refuge  in  his  country  house  at 
Finchley.  This  latter  was  pulled  down  in 
1 90 1  and  stood  on  the  East  End  Road, 
Sedgemere  Avenue  now  passing  over  its 
site.  The  present  Convent  of  the  Good 
Shepherd  is  built  on  what  were  the  grounds 
of  Mawhood's  house  and  so  its  garden  has 
a  close  association  with  the  Bishop.^  He 
went  out  there  in  Lady  Stourton's  coach, 
and  on  the  following  morning  said  Mass  in 
the  house,  and  after  Dinner  recited  Vespers 
with  the  Mawhood  family.  Meanwhile, 
things  were  going  from  bad  to  worse  in 
London.  The  houses  of  Catholic  mer- 
chants, as  well  as  the  Chapels  and  Mass 
centres   were   being   burned,    and    so    the 


lAgain,  I  am  indebted  to  the  researches  of  Mr. 
E.E.  Reynolds,  J. P.,  for  this  information. 


terrible  week  went  on.  All  London  seemed 
aflame.  The  Ship  Tavern  in  Turnstile, 
where  Challoner  frequently  preached  was 
destroyed.  Mindful  of  the  contentions 
of  Lord  Mansfield  in  the  trials  of  priests, 
the  mob  wrecked  his  great  house  in  Blooms- 
bury.  Nobody  knew  where  the  vandalism 
would  end.  Two  attacks  were  in  fact  made 
on  the  Bank  of  England  ;  the  Government 
and  the  miUtary  seemed  powerless.  Mr. 
Mawhood  and  his  wife  returned  to  London 
to  safeguard  their  interests  there  as  far  as 
they  could,  and  their  daughter  Dorothy  was 
left  to  look  after  the  Bishop.  News  was 
brought  to  them  at  Finchley  that  a  mob  was 
advancing  from  Hampstead  Heath  and 
Challoner  and  Miss  Mawhood  were  asked 
to  leave  at  once.  Mr.  Mawhood  had  sent 
the  message  and  relates  its  reception  thus  in 
his  Diary :  "  The  Bishop  seemed  much 
afl"ected  with  my  news  by  the  express,  and 
brought  down  his  purple  bag,  which  en- 
closed his  clothes,  and  laying  it  on  the  table 
in  our  long  room,  he  had  much  discourse 
with  my  daughter,  Dorothy,  what  was  best 
to  be  done.  He,  however,  dined,  after 
which  he  took  his  bag  up  to  his  room  and 
stayed  some  hours  ;  when,  on  Mumford 
(the  Messenger)  returning,  he  again  came 
down,  and  Mumford  related  how  affrighten- 
ed  he  was  being  taken  for  a  priest,  and  at  the 
riot  then  going  on  at  Lord  Mansfield's,  at 
Hampstead  and  London.  They  persuaded 
or  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  Bishop  to 
retire  to  Mr.  Bremer's  (an  apothecary),  on 
which  the  Bishop  again  retired  to  his  room. 
Mumford,  through  the  keyhole  saw  him 
prostrate  in  prayers,  and,  coming  down 
again,  they  still  persuaded  him  to  go — on 
which  the  Bishop,  after  remaining  silent 
some  time,  said,  **  No,  I  will  remain  with 
my  old  friend  and  remain  in  his  house,  as  I 
am  confident  no  harm  will  happen  either 
to  his  town,  or  this  house  ;  but  I  am  neither 
prophet  nor  have  it  by  revelation."  In  the 
event,  and  against  all  expectation,  Challoner 
proved  correct.  The  horrible  climax  of  the 
riots  was  the  conflagration  resulting  from 
the  firing  of  Mr.  Langdale's  distilleries  in 
Holborn.  The  quantities  of  liquor  freed, 
not  only  added  fuel  to  the  flames,  but  pro- 
vided the  rioters  with  a  new  means  of  de- 
bauchery, and  many  of  them  were  "  hoisted 
by  their  own  petard,"  being  burnt  to  death 


in  their  drunken  stupor.  Twice  the  mob 
went  to  the  Mawhoods'  town  house  but 
were  deterred  by  various  circumstances 
from  damaging  it.  At  last,  the  King 
issued  a  Proclamation  giving  full  power  to 
the  military  authorities  and  gradually  order 
was  restored.  Lord  George  Gordon  him- 
self was  arrested,  and  eventually  those  who 
had  suffered  were  compensated  by  the 
Government.  But  the  Vicar-Apostolic  had 
to  face  a  picture  of  misery  and  wanton 
devastation.  He  had  to  face  the  problems 
not  only  of  assisting  his  flock  materially 
in  every  possible  way,  but  of  recon- 
structing the  whole  Catholic  life  of  London. 
Challoner  u^as  an  old  man,  and  if  the  Riots 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  accelerated  his 
death,  (though  Barnard  asserts  that  they 
contributed  largely  thereto),  they  certainly 
filled  his  cup  to  the  brim. 

After  spending  some  little  time  at  Finch- 
ley,  the  Bishop  returned  to  Gloucester 
Street.  Burton  asserts  that  it  was  Number 
25,  but  the  Vestry  Rate-book  shows  that 
Mrs.  Hanne  was  paying  rates  on  Number 
44  in  the  latter  months  of  1780  ;  it  is  there- 
fore probable  that  Challoner  passed  his 
last  days  in  that  house.^  For  the  most 
part  he  was  immersed  in  the  affairs  conse- 
quent to  the  Riots.  In  October  he  ad- 
ministered Confirmation  for  the  last  time. 
At  the  end  of  December,  he  heard  the  con- 
fessions of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mawhood,  the  last 
recorded  act  of  his  long  ministry.  We 
cannot  do  better  than  reproduce  Dr. 
Burton's  narrative  of  his  death :  "  On 
Wednesday,  loth  January,  (1781)  he  sat 
down  to  dinner  as  usual  with  his  priests, 
and  talking  with  them,  as  his  custom  was, 
he  showed  no  signs  of  illness.  But  just 
as  he  ceased  eating,  his  right  hand  fell 
suddenly  from  the  table,  and  Mr.  Bolton, 
perceiving  that  something  was  amiss,  rose 
from  his  place.     The  Bishop's  head  sank 

^Theie  is  no  evidence  of  the  hoioscs  in  this 
street  h?ving  been  re-numbered.  It  was  built  as  a 
whole  early  in  Queen  Anne's  reign,  and  many  of 
the  houses,  including  44,  are  scheduled  by  the 
Historical  Monuments  Commission  as  good  ex- 
amples of  Queen  Anne  architecture. 

The  Gordon  Riots  were  immortalized  by 
Charles  Dickens  in  Barnahy  Rudge.  His  account 
may  well  be  read  together  with  the  day-to-day 
accounts  of  events  in  a  book  published  some  years 
ago. 


on  his  right  shoulder,  but  he  was  able  to 
utter  the  word  '  Palsy,'  and  to  bring  forth 
with  his  left  hand  a  piece  of  paper  which 
he  put  into  Mr.  Bolton's  hand.  Pointing 
to  his  pocket,  in  which  lay  some  money 
which  had  that  morning  been  given  to  him 
for  the  poor,  he  murmured  *  Charity.'  It 
was  his  last  spoken  word.  His  priests  lay 
him  on  his  bed  and  sent  for  medical  assist- 
ance, but  his  time  was  at  hand  and  no  human 
power  could  prolong  his  life.  *  Almost 
immediately  after  he  had  declared  what  was 
his  disorder,'  writes  Barnard,  *  the  palsy 
not  only  seized  all  his  right  side,  but  also 
affected  his  tongue  in  such  a  marmer,  that 
he  was  not  able  to  utter  another  intelligible 
word  ;  yet  he  retained  the  use  of  his  reason 
to  the  very  last,  and  the  bystanders  could 
evidently  perceive  by  his  signs,  that  he  was 
convinced  his  time  was  come  :  and  that  his 
whole  soul  was  occupied  on  God.'  "  Thus 
he  lived  for  another  thirty  six  hours  and 
died  peacefully  at  one  o'clock  on  the  morn- 
ing of  Friday,  January  12th. 

A  Solemn  Dirge  and  Requiem  was  held 
at  the  Bavarian  Embassy  Chapel  in  Golden 
Square  on  the  24th ;  at  the  Portuguese 
Chapel  in  South  Audley  Street  on  the  26th  ; 
at  the  Neapolitan  Chapel,  Grosvenor  Square, 
on  the  30th ;  and  at  the  Sardinian  Chapel, 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  on  the  5  th  of  March. 
Mr.  Briant  Barrett,  an  old  and  devoted 
friend  of  Challoner  begged  of  his  executors 
that  the  body  might  rest  in  his  family  vault 
at  Milton.  The  Bishop  had  often  visited 
this  loyal  CathoHc  household  and  had  said 
Mass  in  the  Chapel  which  still  retains  much 
that  is  associated  with  him.  The  house  at 
Milton  is  said  to  have  been  planned  by 
Inigo  Jones  and  is  situated  in  a  setting  that 
has  remained  entirely  unspoilt.  2 

The  village  church,  standing  to  the  right 
of  the  entrance  gates  of  the  House,  is  dedi- 
cated to  S.  Blaise.  It  is  largely  fourteenth 
century  m  structure,  but  the  Chancel  has 
been  moved  further  east,  and  the  original 

^It  is  of  brick  with  cement  dressings  and  originally 
consisted  of  a  square  block  three  stories  high. 
"  The  great  staircase  is  a  fine  example  of  seventeenth 
century  work,  with  a  broad,  well  turned  balusters 
and  massive  square  panelled  newels.  The  Chapel 
is  in  the  south  wing  and  has  some  fine  stained- 
glass  windows  which  are  said  to  have  come  from 
Stenton  Church."  Victoria  History  oj  the  County  of 
Berkshire. 
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chancel-vault  of  the  Barrett  family  is  now 
beneath  the  chancel  arch.  Here,  on  Mon- 
day, 22nd  of  January,  1781,  Challoner*s 
body  was  laid  to  rest  to  the  accompaniment 
of  the  Church  of  England  Burial  Service, 
as  ordered  by  the  Statutes.  The  plate  on  the 
Coffin,  however,  proclaimed  his  true  titles  : 

"  RIGHT   REVD.    DOCTOR 

RICHARD    CHALLONER 

BISHOP   OF    DEBRA 

DIED   JAN.    12,    1 78 1,    AGED    90. 

REQUIESCAT    IN   PACE. 

And  in  the  Register,  the  Rector  of  the 
Parish  wrote:  "Anno  Domini  1781, 
January  22.  Buried  the  Reverend  Richard 
Challoner,  a  Popish  Priest  and  Titular 
Bishop  of  London  and  Salisbury,  a  very 
pious  and  good  man,  of  great  learning  and 
extensive  abilities." 

The  late  Cardinal  Hinsley,  mindful  of  the 


great  part  played  by  Challoner  in  the  history 
of  Catholicism  in  this  country,  started  the 
arrangements  completed  by  his  successor 
Cardinal  Griffin,  whereby  the  remains  of 
Challoner  might  be  translated  to  West- 
minster Cathedral.  By  the  kind  consent  of 
Mr.  Louis  Barrett,  of  Dr.  Kirk,  the  Anglican 
Bishop  of  Oxford,  and  of  the  Home  Office, 
the  event  was  arranged  to  take  place  at  the 
beginning  of  May,  1946.  And  so  the 
greatest  of  the  Vicars  Apostolic  finds  his 
last  resting  place  in  the  Chapel  of  SS. 
Gregory  and  Augustine  and  the  English 
Confessors.  There,  in  a  setting  of  marble 
and  mosaic,  he  lies  in  the  heart  of  his 
Apostolic  Vicariate.  And  Paulinius  of 
York,  and  Justus  of  Rochester,  and 
Laurence  of  Canterbury,  and  Mellitus  of 
London,  look  down  on  one  who  was  not 
unworthy  to  take  his  place  in  the  line  of 
their  succession. 


PRAYER 

FOR  THE  BEATIFICATION  OF  BISHOP  CHALLONER 

O  God,  who  didst  raise  up  Thy  servant  Richard,  a  true  and  faithful  pastor  of 
Thy  little  flock  in  England,  raise  him  wx  beseech  Thee  to  the  altars  of  Thy 
Church,  that  wc  who  have  been  taught  by  his  word  and  example  may  invoke  his 
help  in  Heaven,  for  the  return  of  this  land  to  the  ancient  faith,  and  to  the 
fold  of  the  one  true  Shepherd,  Jesus  Christ  Our  Lord.   AMEN, 

{For  reciting  this  prayer  300  dajs^  indulgence  has  been  granted  by 
His  Eminence  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Westminster^  loth  March ^  1946.) 
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THE  WRITINGS  OF  CHALLONER 

BY 
STANLEY  MORISON 


IN  the  religious  life  of  the  eighteenth 
century  there  were  two  noteworthy 
writers  whose  books  are  still  current: 
Richard  Challoner  and  John  Wesley. 
Some  of  the  writings  of  Challoner  will 
surely  be  read  by  future  generations 
of  Catholics,  notwithstanding  the  great 
changes  of  taste  in  spiritual  reading  due 
in  the  largest  measure  to  the  great  nine- 
teenth-century development  of  Eucharistic 
devotion.  Both  Challoner  and  Wesley  were 
essentially  great  leaders  and  both  were,  in- 
cidentally, prolific  writers.  Challoner  was 
ten  years  a  professor  and  published  nothing 
until  1728,  when  he  was  37  ;  Wesley  was 
for  years  a  don,  and  pubhshed  his  first  work 
in  1735,  at  the  age  of  32.  It  was  an  age  of 
fierce  theological  and  political  controversy. 
Of  all  the  religious  writings  of  the  period, 
Wesley's  included,  Challoner's  have  since 
been  the  most  frequently  reprinted.  Even 
where  his  text  has  been  departed  from,  as 
now  in  the  case  of  the  Bible,  the  spirit  which 
informs  the  new  endeavour  is  Challoner's  : 
to  present  Scripture  in  words  that  have  the 
warrant  of  contemporary  understanding. 
Challoner  was,  above  all,  an  administrator, 
his  writings  comprise  original  works, 
translations,  compilations,  and  new  editions 
of  established  works.  His  polemical  books 
are  now  seldom  referred  to  except  by 
ecclesiastical  historians.  He  avoided  rather 
than  strove  for  originality.  His  style  was 
that  of  one  who  practised  writing  as  an 
essential  element  in  the  art  of  administration 
and  instruction. 

It  is,  therefore,  largely  with  the  spirit  of 
Challoner's  contribution  to  the  devotional 
life  of  Catholics  that  this  sketch  must  con- 
cern itself.  That  spirit  was  as  practical  as 
it  was  devout.  Before  the  brief  period  of 
royal  permission  under  James  II.  the 
printing  of  devotional  books  had  been 
effected  in  Douay,  Rheims,  Calais,  Rouen 
and  Paris.  EHzabeth's  laws  against  the 
Faith  made  any  other  course  a  matter  of 


extreme  risk.  Nevertheless  the  Catholics 
originated  a  type  of  books  that  Protestants 
found  difficult  to  provide.  In  fact  they  were 
unable  to  equal  for  substance  the  devotional 
books  coming  in  from  abroad,  designed  to 
support  and  strengthen  the  interior  life  of 
the  harassed  Catholics.  Hence  Catholic  devo- 
tional literature,  whether  reprints  of  old 
authors  of  the  original  compositions  or  trans- 
lations of  contempories,  exercised  greater 
and  more  permanent  influence  upon  Catho- 
lics and  Protestants  than  any  other  form  of 
literature.  So  it  was,  also  in  the  seventeenth 
century  and  so  Challoner  found  in  the 
eighteenth  century. 

When  Challoner  was  a  boy  earnest 
Protestants  had  discovered  that  Cosin's 
Devotions  (1642),  Jeremy  Dyke's  Worthy 
Communicant,  Andrewes'  Manual  (1648) 
compared  unfavourably  with  the  authors 
cherished  by  the  Catholics.  For  all  their 
unpopularity  the  Catholics  were  eminent  in 
the  production  of  religious  poetry.  Con- 
verts like  Crashaw  and  John  Austin  and 
other  writers  became  familiar  to  Protest- 
ants through  the  activities  of  Queen 
Henrietta's  chaplain,  Christopher  Daven- 
port, the  former  Puritan  divine  who  had 
joined  the  Order  of  St.  Francis.  This  re- 
markable figure,  known  in  religion  as  Fr. 
Franciscus  a  Clara,  died  10  years  before 
Challoner  was  born.  He  counted  a  wide 
circle  of  influential  friends.  Among  them 
was  Jeremy  Taylor,  whose  Rule  and  Exer- 
cises of  Holy  Living  (1650)  is  in  form  and 
substance  heavily  indebted,  though  the 
author  does  not  proclaim  the  fact,  to 
the  Devout  Life  of  St.  Francis  of  Sales.^ 

In  the  interval  between  the  publication  of 

iThe  earliest  edition  in  the  Bibl.  Nat.  is  dated 
1610,  and  the  first  English  translation  by  John 
Yates,  S.J.  was  printed  at  Rouen.  It  was  re- 
printed by  Protestants  as  late  as  1898.  The  earliest 
edition  I  have  seen  is  dated  1614,  which  is  also  the 
date  mentioned  in  the  preface  to  the  new  trans- 
lation which  Challoner  had  reason  to  undertake  in 
the  1760's. 
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Jeremy  Taylor  and  Richard  Challoner's 
translation  notable  changes  in  the  reading 
of  the  English  public  had  followed  notable 
events  in  politics.  The  best  edition  of 
Thomas  a  Kempis,  The  Following  {or  the 
Imitation)  of  Christy  had  come  from  St.  Omers 
(1615)  i.e.  F.B.'si  revision  of  R.  Whytford's 
modernisation  of  Atkinson's  original 
English  translation  (London,  1502).  This, 
with  a  Yates*s  translation  of  St.  Francis  of 
Sales  Devout  Life  set  Protestants  an  example 
and  thereby  a  problem.  Challoner  later  took 
advantage  of  the  difficulty  in  which  the  Prot- 
estant leaders  found  themselves. 

The  Rev.  William  NichoUs  alludes  to  it 
in  the  Preface  to  his  edition  of  The  Devout 
Life  (London  1701).  The  "  great  and 
deserved  aversion  which  this  Nation  has  to 
Popery,"  he  decides,  does  not  alter  the  fact 
that  "  the  books  of  their  Divines  upon 
Devotional  and  Practical  Subjects  are  well 
wrote,  with  a  great  Warmth  and  Affection 
and  are  excellently  fitted  to  raise  Devotion 
in  the  Readers.**  These,  he  comfortably 
says,  "  have  met  with  as  favourable  re- 
ception among  Us,  as  if  the  Authors  had 
been  of  a  better  Religion.**  This  attitude 
-shows,  he  thinks,  **  an  honest  Impartiality 
and  Freedom  of  Temper  and  a  Love  for 
Piety  wherever  it  is  found.**  The  editor*s 
motive  is  plain  enough :  the  Papists  had 
an  advantage  ;  they  were  in  the  habit  of 
lending  to  Protestants  their  "  Spiritual 
Books  **  as  they  call  these  "  Books  of 
Devotion.**  Mr.  Nichols  got  out  a  Protestant 
edition  lest  Protestant  Readers  should 
"  come  to  have  a  pretty  good  Opinion  of  a 
very  bad  Religion.**  If  the  editor*s  "  Free- 
dom of  Temper,**  however,  is  less  than  he 
claims,  he  is  at  least  candid  in  announcing 
that  his  translation  is  '*  Reformed  from 
the  Error  of  the  Popish  Edition.**  The 
production  of  **  Reformed  *'  editions  of 
Catholic  writers  became  a  regular  practice 
in  Challoner*s  youth.  In  1698  George 
Stanhope  brought  out  an  edition  of  a 
Kempis*  The  Christian  Patterny  or  The 
Imitation  of  Christ,  which  became  popular.^ 

No  English  editions  of  their  own  writers 

he  initials  were  pseudonym  of  Father  Anthony 
.  oskyns,  S.J. 

•He  followed  with  an  edition  "  omitting  the 
Romish  passages"  (1660-1728)  of  Robert  Parsons, 
S.J.,  The  Christian  Directory  (1703). 


were  available  to  Catholics  in  the  two 
generations  between  1688  and  1748  ;  and 
thus,  in  1725  when  a  copy  of  the  Imitation 
came  into  the  hands  of  John  Wesley,  it 
was  Stanhope*s  version.  Reading  a  Kempis 
at  Oxford,  he  then  and  there  began,  he  says 
in  his  foumaly  /.,  486,  *'  to  see  that  true 
rehgion  was  seated  in  the  heart,  that  God*s 
love  extended  to  all  our  thoughts  as  well 
as  minds  and  actions.**  Wesley  was  then 
22  years  of  age  and  Challoner,  still  at 
Douay,  was  54. 

It  was  in  1730,  when  Challoner  was 
nearly  40,  that  he  secured  permission  to 
return  to  the  English  Mission.  In  terms 
of  title-pages  he  had  to  his  credit  only  the 
simple,  though  not  sHght,  meditation 
manual.  Think  well  on^t  (1728).  When  he 
arrived  in  London  he  found  Catholics  sunk 
in  all  the  hopelessness  of  a  catastrophic 
reverse.  The  generation  after  the  debacle 
of  James  II,  extended  as  it  was  by  the 
tragedy  of  the  *i5,  was  unprovided  with 
the  range  of  catechetical,  liturgical  and 
devotional  books  that  Hills,  the  royal 
printer  in  1688,  and  other  printers  had 
begun.  Problems  of  organisation  were 
urgent,  and  not  a  few  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous members  of  the  Community,  like 
the  printer  had  prudently  withdrawn  to  the 
Continent.  Others,  including  great  families, 
apostatized.  Waldegrave,  representative  of 
a  family  that  had  borne  persecution  as  early 
as  1559  gave  up  the  Faith  in  1722,  and  was 
later  rewarded  with  a  barony. 

Writing,  obviously,  could  not  be  Challo- 
ner*s  first  task.  He  set  himself  to  take  an  ener- 
getic missionary  part  in  rebuilding  a  com- 
munity that  had  suffered  a  crushing  defeat. 
The  spoken  word  was  his  first  care.  The 
printed  word  came  second,  though  it  was 
not  long  ignored.  It  was  in  1736  that  he 
was  chosen  as  **  Controversial  Writer  '*  by 
the  Vicar  Apostolic.  When  Challoner 
turned  his  pen  to  the  defence  and  exposition 
of  Catholic  doctrine  and  practice  he  follow- 
ed lines  that  were  natural  to  him.  As  a  boy 
he  had  been  instructed  by  Mr.  Gother,  a 
keen  observer  of  his  generation  who 
recognized  the  need  of  the  English  Catholics 
for  sound,  constructive  books.  His  train- 
ing at  Douay  had  the  effect  of  establishing 
in  him  a  love  of  mental  prayer  and  of  the 
books  of  spiritual  writers.     In  particular. 
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Challoner  conceived  a  life-long  admiration 
for  St.  Francis  of  Sales,  Catholic  apostle  in 
an  apostate  region.  The  Devout  Life  made 
an  indelible  impression  upon  him  and  he 
sought,  by  the  example  of  the  Saint,  to 
establish  Catholics  in  knowledge,  love  and 
loyalty  to  Christ  and  the  Church.  His 
first  publication  was  issued  four  years  after 
his  arrival,  and  anonymously  as  a  matter  of 
course  :  The  Grounds  of  the  Catholic  Doctrine 
contained  in  the  Profession  of  Faith  of  Pius  IV. 
It  was  a  convenient  and  practical  rationale 
and  was  reprinted  six  or  seven  times  during 
the  author's  life,  and  later.  The  fourteenth 
edition  was  printed  in  1868.  An  edition 
in  Welsh  was  published  in  1764.  Challoner's 
reputation  as  an  expositor  of  Christian 
doctrine  was  thus  estabUshed  among  Catho- 
lics and  others. 

It  was  a  year  later  that  the  name  of  John 
Wesley,  A.M.,  Fellow  of  Lincoln  College, 
Oxford,  figured  on  the  title-page  of  a  book. 
His  first  publication  was  an  edition  of  a 
Kempis*  The  Christian  Pattern  or,  a  Treatise 
of  the  Imitation  of  Christ,  translated  from 
the  Latin  of  Thomas  a  Kempis,  compared 
with  the  Original,  and  corrected  throughout 
(London  1735).  What  had  been  corrected 
was  the  text  of  "  F.B."  i.e.  Fr.  Anthony 
Hoskyns,  S.J.  It  will  be  seen,  however, 
that  Wesley  preserved  Sherlock's  title  The 
Pattern  of  Christ  in  favour  of  the  traditional 
Catholic  title  The  Following  of  Christy  which 
had  been  in  use  since  1535. 

One  of  Challoner's  pastoral  and  mission- 
,ary  zeal  would  hardly  rest  content  for  any 
of  his  flock  to  read  a  Protestant  print 
of  a  Catholic  book.  Hence  there  appeared, 
two  years  after  Wesley's  edition :  The 
Following  of  Christ.  In  four  books,  written 
in  Latin.  By  Thomas  a  Kempis.  From 
Latin  into  English,  by  R.C.,  D.D.  (London, 
Thomas  Meighan,  1737).  Challoner's  edi- 
tion was  reprinted  in  1774,  1779,  1789, 
1793, 1796;  and  since  the  eighteenth  century, 
scores  of  editions  have  appeared  in  Eng- 
land. It  is  the  basis  of  many  other  versions, 
including  that  of  C.  Kegan  Paul. 

Meanwhile  Challoner  was  not  slackening 
his  controversial  efforts.  A  Roman  Catho- 
lick  s  Reason  why  he  cannot  conform  to  the 
Protestant  Religion^  published  in  many 
editions  between  1735  and  the  end  of  the 
century   is   a  brief    but   spirited   rejection 


of  forms  of  Christianity  whose  authority,  if 
time  is  any  measure,  had  a  prescription  of 
less  than  a  couple  of  centuries.  What 
apostolic  authority  could  they  possess  ? 
The  persuasiveness  of  the  argument  called 
forth  several  Protestant  replies,  of  which 
two  are  recorded.  Challoner  next  ex- 
panded the  argument  from  history  in  A 
Short  History  of  the  First  Beginning  and 
Progress  of  the  Protestant  Religion.  The 
reader  is  here  presented  with  the  argument 
in  well  documented  form.  This  book  was 
continuously  reprinted  down  to  1850.  An 
Italian  translation  was  also  published  in 
more  than  one  edition. 

In  1737  Challoner  brought  out  The 
Catholic  Christian  Instructed  in  which  the 
Sacraments,  Ceremonies  and  Observances 
of  the  Church  were  explained.  It  was  a  reply 
to  Conyers  Middleton.  The  Librarian  of 
the  University  of  Cambridge,  was  already 
known  by  his  attacks  on  Bentley  as  an 
acrimonious  controversialist,  and  was  soon 
to  prove  himself  the  sort  of  Churchman 
whose  main  use  for  Christianity  was  that 
it  may  be  a  mainstay  of  social  order,  i.e.  a 
guarantor  of  privilege  to  appropriate 
people.  His  Letter  from  Rome^  originally 
published  in  1729,  sought  to  attack  Popery 
for  its  paganism  and  superstition ;  but  the 
argument,  in  Middleton's  hands,  proved  too 
much.  Challoner  answered  with  the 
Catholick  Christian.  The  book  quickly  drew 
upon  itself  the  attention  of  "  the  author- 
ities "  i.e.  the  Bishop  of  London,  upon 
whose  complaint  the  printer  was  indicted. 
The  reason  lay  perhaps  not  so  much  in  the 
book  itself  as  in  the  evidence  it  gave  of  the 
entry  into  controversy  of  a  new  author  able 
to  put  new  life  into  a  body  that  had  been 
reckoned  moribund.  The  author  indeed, 
was  charged  with  having  had  '*  the  hardi- 
ness to  revive  an  exploded  cause "  and 
to  publish  it  '*  in  our  very  metropolis." 
So  wrote  Middleton.  It  had  been  common 
form,  ever  since  1559  for  the  possessing 
classes  to  complain  of  the  *'  increase  of 
Popery."  After  1688,  and  171 5,  there  was, 
indeed,  less  justification  for  the  complaint. 
Nevertheless  Challoner  was  obviously  a 
practised  writer  whose  influence  could 
not  be  ignored.  The  "  authorities  "  chose 
to  label  him  as  "  disaffected  "  ;  warning 
came  to  him  that  withdrawal,  for  a  time 
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at  least,  to  the  Continent  would  be  prudent. 
Challoner  went  back  to  Douay.  That  was 
in  1737.  Next  year  he  was  elected  President 
of  the  College  in  succession  to  Dr.  Witham. 
But  Challoner  was  not  long  in  that  office  ; 
on  29  Jan.  1 741,  the  Feast  of  St.  Francis  of 
Sales,  he  was  consecrated  Bishop  at  the 
Convent  established  by  Queen  Catherine  of 
Braganza,  in  Hammersmith. 

In  the  interval  betu^een  his  sojourn  at 
Douay  and  his  consecration,  Challoner  had 
employed  his  time  in  compiling  the  handy 
and  practical  "  prayer-book "  whose  title 
and  main  structure  have  become  historic  : 
the  Garden  of  the  Soul:  or,  a  Manual  of 
Spiritual  Exercises  and  Instructions  for 
Christians  who,  living  in  the  World,  aspire 
to  Devotion.  The  first  edition,  known 
from  a  unique  surviving  copy  at  Ratcliffe 
College,  was  pubHshed  in  1740.  In 
Challoner's  development  the  publication 
marked  a  change.  It  had  begun  with  the 
translation  of  the  Imitation  published  in 
1737  just  before  the  controversy  with 
Middleton  drove  Challoner  back  to  Douay. 
On  his  return  and  after  his  consecration  in 
1 74 1  Challoner's  literary  output  tended  to 
change  its  character.  He  remained  (until 
1757)  "Controversial  Writer"  to  the 
Chapter,  but  the  output  of  books  of  spirit- 
uality now  seemed  the  greater  need.  The 
long  arguments  about  Church  and  State 
that  had  absorbed  the  minds  of  Englishmen 
for  a  hundred  years  had  not  implied  deep 
consideration  of  rehgion  and  its  practice. 
But  by  the  time  of  Challoner's  consecration 
as  Bishop  of  Debra,  a  public,  both  Catholic 
and  Protestant  had  come  into  existence  that 
encouraged  the  provision  of  aids  to  per- 
sonal rather  than  political  religion.  Wesley 
not  only  reprinted  his  English  version  of  the 
Imitation^  but  also  published  a  Latin  text  of 
it.  He  continually  recommended  his  corres- 
pondents to  read  the  book  and  it  led  him  on 
to  St.  Francis  of  Sales  and  other  Catholic 
writers.  The  Garden  of  the  Soul  contained 
ten  meditations  from  the  first  part  of  St. 
Francis  of  Sales.  Thus  the  literary  activities 
of  Challoner  and  Wesley  took  closely 
parallel  paths.  Challoner  recognized  the 
need  of  his  flock  for  helps  to  devotion, 
while  Wesley  had  learnt  from  a  Kempis 
that  religion  did  not  consist  in  the  know- 
ledge of  proof-texts  and  the  possession  of  a 


correct  (i.e.  Protestant)  understanding  of 
the  relations  between  Church  and  State. 
Challoner  laboured  to  provide  Catholics 
with  contemporary  editions  of  works 
familiar  to  their  forefathers,  because  they 
were  so  familiar.  A  translation  of  St. 
Augustine's  Confessions  followed  the  Garden 
of  the  Soul.  An  original,  and  in  extent  sub- 
stantial work  was  Challoner's  Memoirs  of 
Missionary  Priests  (2  vols.,  174 1-2)  designed 
to  remind  the  English  Catholics  of  the  price 
at  which  the  Faith  had  been  transmitted 
to  them.  He  followed  it  up  by  a  British 
Martyrology :  Britannia  Sancta  (2  vols., 
1745).  Thus  he  pressed  home  upon  his 
people  their  debt  to  the  English  martyrs 
and  their  continuity  with  the  old  Church 
and  with  the  great  saints  of  their  country. 

The  greatest  work  of  Challoner's  literary 
life  was  now  taken  in  hand,  the  provision 
of  a  text  of  the  Bible  adjusted  to  contem- 
porary needs.  It  was  accomplished  in  the 
years  1749-1750.  The  English  Catholics 
cherished  the  memory  of  rather  than  actually 
used  the  Douay  and  Rheims  text.  The  book 
was  not  only  expensive  and  bulky ;  in 
effect  it  was  unprocurable  in  Challoner's 
youth.  No  new  translation  or  revision  of 
the  whole  Bible  for  Catholics  had  appeared 
since  1610  when  the  Rhiems  New  Testament 
was  compiled  with  the  Douay  Old  Testament. 

A  translation  of  the  New  Testament  had 
been  brought  out  in  171 8  by  Fr.  Cornelius 
Nary  of  Dublin.  It  was  a  literal  translation 
from  the  Vulgate  and  aroused  more  curiosity 
than  satisfaction.  In  1730  Dr.  Witham, 
President  since  17 14  of  Douay  College,  and 
Challoner's  great  friend  and  supporter, 
brought  out  a  translation  of  the  N.T.  in 
which  the  English  was  modernized  and  the 
text  set  out  conveniently  with  expository 
notes.  Notwithstanding,  in  1738,  when  the 
New  Testament  was  reprinted,  the  original 
Douay-Rheims  text  was  preferred.  It  was 
only  superseded  when  Challoner  brought 
out  his  translation.  This  immense  work 
began,  naturally,  if  not  inevitably,  with  the 
N.T.  The  full  title  of  the  book  reads  : 
The  New  Testament  of  Our  Lord  and  Saviour 
fesus  Christ.  Translated  out  of  the  Latin 
Vulgat :  diligently  compared  with  the  original 
Greek  and  first  published  by  the  English 
College  of  Rheims y  anno  1582.  Newly  revised 
and    corrected    according    to    the    Clementine 
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edition  of  the  Scriptures.  With  annotations 
for  clearing  up  modern  Controversies  in 
Religion  and  other  difficulties  in  Holy  Writ. 
The  book  was  well  printed  in  duodecimo 
and  was  followed  in  the  next  year  by  the 
completing  four  volumes. 
.  The  translation  is  closer  to  the  Authorised 
Version  than  to  Douay-Rheims.  As  far 
as  the  Old  Testament  is  concerned, 
Challoner's  labours,  in  the  words  of 
Newman  *'  issue  in  little  short  of  a  new 
translation  "  and,  as  a  whole  it  is  "  even 
nearer  to  the  Protestant  than  it  is  to  the 
Douay ;  nearer  that  is,  not  in  grammatical 
structure,  but  in  phraseology  and  diction. "^ 
It^  has  remained  until  the  present,  with  the 
Garden  of  the  Soul  and  another  book  to  be 
mentioned  immediately,  a  principal  factor 
in  the  spiritual  life  of  the  English  Catholics. 
The  enterprise,  in  its  conception,  is  symbolic 
of  Challoner's  reverent  and  resolute  cast  of 
mind  ;  in  its  execution;  as  a  work  of  one 
man  aided  by  few  of  the  helps  that  stand 
to  the  command  of  a  modern  editor. 
Challoner  saw  the  need  and  Challoncr  filled 
it.  Wesley  himself  never  undertook  the 
revision  of  the  Bible. 

The  Bihle^  the  Garden  of  the  Soul,  were 
joined  in  1753  by  Challoner's  Meditations 
for  Every  Day  in  the  Year.  The  intention 
of  the  book  is  to  encourage  the  practice 
of  mental  prayer  and  not  mere  study,  or 
**  speculation  of  the  brain.*'  It  is  a  practice 
that  is  not  merely,  and  only,  for  such  as  live 
in  convents  or  colleges,  and  it  is  untrue  that 
the  practice  requires  wit  and  learning.  On 
the  contrary,  what  is  required  is  "  not 
high  intelligence  but  only  a  good  will  to 
converse  with  God,  to  think  of  Him  and 
to  love  Him  ;"  in  effect,  the  great  business 
of  mental  prayer  is  thinking  and  loving. 
It  is  this  exercise,  carried  out  resolutely  and 
regularly  that  is  the  true  Christian  philo- 
sophy "  consisting  in  the  search  of  love  of 
true  wisdom,  even  that  wisdom  which  is  so 
much  extolled  by  the  Spirit  of  God  in  Holy 
Writ,  and  which  comes  down  from  God  and 
carries  us  up  to  God.  This  is  the  science 
of  the  saints."  So  Challoner  placed  before 
his  readers  his  helps  to  Meditate  on  all  the 
days  in  the  year,  arranged  according  to  the 

^J.  H.  Newman,  Tracts  Theological  and  Eccles. 
p.  414. 

*  Wiseman,  Essay  Sy  1. 100, 


Secular  and  Catholic  calendars.  The  book 
represents  Challoner's  spiritual  teaching  in 
all  its  fullness,  sobriety  and  maturity.  Its 
gentle  and  persuasive  tone,  combined  with 
its  systematic  form,  carried  the  book  through 
the  large  number  of  editions  from  his  day 
to  our  own.  It  was  clearly  a  labour  of  love 
for  Challoner,  and  a  pendant  to  his  work  on 
the  Bible. 

He  was  not,  however,  suffered  to  remain 
outside  the  field  of  controversy.  By  the 
middle  of  the  century  the  situation  had 
notably  changed.  The  '*  Glorious  Revo- 
lution "  was  two  generations  away  and  the 
rationalistic  interpretation  of  Christian 
origin  that  Conyers  Middleton  stood  for 
was  less  read.  The  privileged  Church  was 
not  being  challenged  from  without  but  from 
within.  Wesley's  literary  activities  sur- 
passed those  of  all  other  Protestants.  His 
"  Christian  Library,"  simultaneously  with 
Challoner's  Bible  published  in  1750,  ex- 
tended, ultimately,  to  fifty  volumes.  These 
contained  extracts  from  the  Life  of  Gregorio 
Lope^y  the  i6th  century  Mexican  hermit, 
the  Thoughts  of  Pascal,  the  Letters  of  Fenelon^ 
The  Spiritual  Guide  of  Molinos,  the  Life  of 
Brother  Laurence  and  the  Spiritual  Letter  of 
John  of  Avila.  These  CathoUc  writings  were 
set  off  by  extracts  from  Fox's  Book  of 
Martyrs  and  other  pieces  exposing  all  the 
horrors  of  Popery,  but  Wesley  was  not 
spared  the  charge  that  he  was  a  Papist  in 
disguise.  The  controversial  value  to 
Bishops  and  Deans  of  the  Establishment  was 
too  obvious.  They  could  now  claim  that 
Protestantism  was  safe  in  their  hands  and 
in  their  hands  only. 

To  lump  together  the  Catholics  and  the 
Methodists  was  a  highly  ingenious  device. 
Conyers  Middleton  had  sought  to  contrast 
the  sobriety  of  English  Catholicism  with 
the  demonstrativeness  of  the  Romans. 
George  Lavington,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  now 
attempted  to  discredit  both  the  Catholics  and 
the  Methodists  by  charging  them  equally 
with  "  enthusiasm "  and  thereby  placing 
upon  Catholics  a  measure  of  responsibility 
for  Methodist  excesses.  The  charge  was  the 
Catholics  began  what  the  Methodists  were 
propagating.  Wesley  was  denounced  as  a 
papist  by  Lavington.  Wesley  had  recom- 
mended his  Methodist  Society  to  read  the 
books  of  another  Papist,  Francis  of  Sales  ; 
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other  Popish  books  were  the  staple  reading 
of  the  Society.  Lavington's  book,  (it  was  no 
mere  tract),  published  in  175 1  entitled  The 
Popery  of  Methodism  was  a  raking  together 
of  fabled  ecclesiastical  miracles,  visions,  etc., 
which  the  Bishop  alleged  were  on  all  fours 
with  the  fruits  of  Methodism.  That  sect,  like 
Popery  itself  was  a  system  of  religious  ex- 
citement ;  it  displayed  and  propagated 
only  false  humiUty,  asceticism  and  rant, 
it  was  all  "  enthusiasm.*'  The  book  must 
have  been  a  peculiar  irritation  to  Challoner, 
whose  mind,  like  that  of  most  Douay  men, 
as  men  of  action,  was  cast  in  a  biblical 
mould.  He  rephed  to  Lavington  by 
presenting  him  with  prime  examples  of 
Catholic  **  enthusiasm."  In  1755  the  bishop 
pubUshed  The  Wonders  of  God  in  the 
Wilderness^  or,  the  Lives  of  the  most  cele- 
brated Saints  of  the  Oriental  Deserts.  As 
an  example  from  modem  times  he  took 
St.  Teresa.  The  original  English  trans- 
lation of  her  Life,  "  by  W.M.  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus"  (Antwerp  161 1)  like 
that  produced  a  generation  later  (Antwerp 
1647)  ^^<i  long  been  unprocurable.  The 
version  made  in  1671  by  Abraham  Wood- 
head,  that  notable  Oxford  convert  whose 
adherence  to  the  Church  was  one  of  the 
causes  of  the  continual  Protestant  lament 
of  the  "  increase  of  Popery,"^  was  also 
"  out  of  print."  In  1757  Challoner  brought 
out  a  revision  of  Woodhead's  Life  of  St. 
Teresa.  He  was  compelled  to  interrupt 
further  progress  in  the  controversy  wdth 
Lavington  in  order  to  edit  and  sec  through 
the  press  a  new  edition  of  the  historic 
Manual  of  Prayers  which  "  the  tract  of  time 
and  the  incident  change  of  language  had 
rendered  desirable."  The  main  contents 
were  left  unchanged  in  a  book  *'  so  famiUar 
to  our  ancestors."  This  work  accom- 
plished he  turned  again  to  Lavington.  In 
1760  he  published  a  tract,  unsigned,  en- 
titled A  caveat  against  the  Methodists, 
showing  how  unsafe  it  is  for  any  Christian  to 
join  himself  to  their  Society,  or  to  adhere  to 
their  Teachers. 

The  new  publication  was  a  12  mo.  of 
48  pp.  which  argued  the  case  against  cata- 

^Woodhcad  was  a  Fellow  of  University  College* 
Oxford,  and  the  author  of  many  controversial  and 
spiritual  works,  including  a  Life  of  Gregory  Lopez, 
much  used  by  John  Wesley. 


strophic  conversion  whereby  the  individual 
felt  an  assurance  of  acceptance  by  God, 
carrying  with  it  the  certainty  of  ultimate 
salvation,  notwithstanding  any  backsliding. 
But,  argued  the  anonymous  author,  *'  the 
Word  of  God  gives  no  such  security. 
See  Gal.  VI.  7,  8."  It  was  quite  other- 
wise, he  wrote,  for  there  is  no  scriptural 
authority  for  such  an  assurance  or  for  the 
new  Societies  being  founded  upon  the 
claim  made  by  them,  or  by  certain  publicly 
known  persons.  Whoever  they  might  be 
they  could  not  show  that  they  were  sent 
by  God. 

"That     Mr.     W tf d,     or     Mr. 

W si — — y,  or  any  of  their  Followers 

should  have  their  Sins  forgiven  to  them, 
or  that  they  should  be  justified,  and  pre- 
destinated to  eternal  Salvation  ;  is  nowhere 
divinely  revealed.  The  Word  of  God 
speaks  nothing  of  them  ;  the  Apostles  and 
primitive  Christians  never  knew  there 
should  be  any  such  men." 

Challoner*s  tract  was  printed  and  pub- 
lished by  Cooper,  the  pamphleteers*  favourite 
bookseller  ;  the  author  was  unknown  but  it 
was  evident  that  he  was  a  good  writer  and 
could  argue  a  case.  The  circulation  of  the 
tract  was  swollen — some  six  editions  were 
called  for — by  a  demand  that  Challoner  may 
or  may  not  have  foreseen :  from  partisans 
of  the  Established  Church. 

Wesley,  on  the  other  hand,  was  not  slow 
to  appreciate  the  true  standpoint  of  the 
author.  On  Feb.  19,  1761  he  addressed  to 
the  Editor  of  Lloyd* s  Evening  Post  a  long 
letter  in  which  he  expressed  his  surprise 
"that  any  person  of  moderate  under- 
standing could  not  see  that  the  Caveat* s 
arguments  concluded,  if  they  concluded  at 
all,  not  against  the  Methodists  only  but 
against  the  whole  body  of  Protestants." 
The  names  of  Mr.  Whitfield  and  Mr.  Wesley 
are  cited,  "  but  this  is  mere  finesse." 
Wesley  had  long  been  in  hopes  of  seeing 
an  answer  to  the  Caveat  but  as  none  had 
appeared  he  made  a  few  observations.  In 
particular  he  laid  stress  upon  what  was, 
for  Wesley,  a  favourite  theme,  i.e.  that 
uninterrupted  episcopal  succession  was 
neither  proved  nor  provable.  The  tract 
was,  he  thought,  the  work  of  a  papist, 
possibly  of  a  prelate.  In  any  event,  it  was 
*'  an  artful  performance." 
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The  bishop  celebrated  his  70th  year  with 
the  pubUcation  of  the  British  Martyrology, 
a  collection  of  the  lives  of  the  saints  who 
had  lived  and  worked  in  these  Islands.  He 
now  puts  controversy  aside  for  good  in 
order  to  give  his  attention  to  the  provision 
of  spiritual  books.  His  volume  of  Bible 
Meditations  (1762)  was  followed  by  an 
English  version  of  St.  Francis  of  Sales' 
Devout  L,ife  "  newly  translated  "  from  the 
last  edition  "  revised  and  corrected  by  the 
Saint  himself,  a  little  before  his  Death." 
The  book,  he  says,  was  a  deserved  favourite. 
"  It  has  crossed  the  seas  into  the  British 
Islands,  in  three  separate  editions  and 
translations  in  English,  before  the  end  of  the 
year  16 14,  that  is  full  eight  years  before  the 
Death  of  the  author."  Three  years  later 
Challoner  edited  the  tract  of  a  Franciscan, 
Fr.  Jean  Chrysostome  On  Detachment 
(1765),  a  meditation  upon  the  nature  of 
God,  translated  from  the  French  of  H.  M. 
Boudon  Bishop  of  Evreux  ;  and  an  original 
composition  on  Instruction  On  the  Rules  of 
Life  for  a  Christian  (1766).  His  last  works 
were  published  in  the  year  1769.  They 
were,  evidently,  pieces  that  he  had  by  him, 
the  publication  of  which  at  the  age  of  76  he 
desired  to  complete.  Thus  he  brought  out 
three  manuals  of  Lenten  instructions  and 
meditations.  With  a  small  volume  of 
Exhortations  to  Paschal  Communion^  the  aged 
bishop  brought  to  an  end  an  aposto- 
late  of  the  printed  word,  exercised  in  the 
most  unfavourable  conditions,  without 
parallel  for  its  wide  pastoral  solidity  of 
value. 

The  list  of  editions  reprinted  during  his 
Ufe  and  afterwards,  is  eloquent  proof  of 
the  permanence  of  the  spiritual  books  he 
bestowed  upon  his  own  generation.  His 
Bible  has  not  been  superseded.  His  re- 
putation has  extended  beyond  our  own 
borders.  The  original  Garden  of  the  Soul 
and  his  Meditations  for  Every  Day  of  the 
Year  were  reprinted  in  191 6  under  two 
imprints.  Messrs.  Burns  and  Oates  Ltd., 
and  the  S  )ciety  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul, — 
the  latter,  an  Anglican  Society, — was  in- 
duced by  the  late  Lord  Halifax  to  make  a 
textual  reprint  of  the  first  edition  of 
Challoner' s  Garden  of  the  Soul,  and  also  to 
provide  the  Anglican  public  with  choicely 
printed   and   inexpensive   reprints   of  the 


portions  of  Challoner's  writings.  To  non- 
Catholics  they  had  generally  remained 
largely  unknown.  Challoner  was  a  favourite 
of  Keble's,  but  the  Bishop's  name  does  not 
frequently  occur  in  the  literature  of  the  early 
Oxford  converts,  and  it  is  rather  to  the  modern 
movement,  as  exemplified  in  the  late  Lord 
Halifax,  that  a  love  of  Challoner  may  be 
encountered    outside    the    Church. 

In  estimating  the  worth  of  Challoner' s 
writings  account  must  be  taken  of  the 
circumstances  in  which  he  worked.  He 
can  seldom  have  been  at  ease  or  possessed 
the  conveniences  that  lay  ready  to  the 
hand  of  Conyers  Middleton  or  George 
Lavington.  He  had  little  command  of 
money.  There  was  no  rich  bookseller  to 
support  his  enterprise,  for  Negus,  the 
Government  spy  only  mentions  four  small 
CathoUc  printers  in  the  whole  of  London. 
He  was  in  duty  bound  to  give  preference 
to  his  duties  as  an  evangelist,  preacher  and 
administrator.  Hence  Challoner  necess- 
arily limited  his  literary  mission  to  the  ex- 
position and  defence  of  the  Faith.  The  man 
who  could,  with  a  completely  good  con- 
science have  answered  the  call  to  remain 
at  Douay  College  and,  as  President,  devote 
himself  to  the  writing  of  works  of  funda- 
mental theology,  chose  to  take  upon  him- 
self the  burden  of  a  missionary  in  his 
native  land.  He  was  never  tempted  to 
place  England  second.  The  bishop's  piety 
was  typically  English  in  its  undemon- 
strativeness,  and  his  writings  illustrate  to  a 
profound  degree  his  loyalty  to  his  country. 
His  Ancient  British  Piety  attests  also  his 
interest  in  the  historical  past  of  the  nation 
that  was  once  Catholic.  He  introduced  no 
foreign,  or  "  fancy  "  devotions,  but  labour- 
ed, successfully,  to  restore  the  Feasts  of  the 
great  Saints  of  England  that  had  been  lost 
to  the  calendar  of  English  Catholics  when, 
by  reason  of  persecution  and  the  paucity 
of  the  copies  of  the  Sarum  Missal,  English 
customs  yielded  to  Roman.  The  man  who 
edited  translations  of  St.  Francis  of  Sales  and 
St.  Teresa  must  be  acquitted  of  any  tendency 
towards  insularity.  His  own  spiritual  life, 
indeed,  was  nourished  chiefly  upon  the 
example  of  the  great  saints  of  the  Counter- 
Reformation,  and  principally,  his  chosen 
patrons  St.  Francis  of  Sales  and  St.  Vincent 
de  Paul.     But  in  his  Meditations  for  Every 
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Day  in  the  Year,  Challoner  successfully 
united  the  method  of  St.  Francis  of  Sales 
to  the  spirit  of  Douay.  This  combination 
was  typical  of  him.  His  writings,  there- 
fore, are  as  Enghsh  as  those  of  his  notable 
predecessors,  the  other  converts,  John 
Austin  of  Cambridge  and  Abraham  Wood- 
head  of  Oxford.  In  substance  they  compare 
with  Jeremy  Taylor  and  John  Wesley. 
Hence,  Challoner's  appeal  to-day  is  to  those 
with  a  natural  bias  towards  the  English 
modes  of  gravity  in  expression  and  habitual 
reserve.  There  is  throughout  his  printed 
work  proof  of  the  great  simpHcity  and 
singleness  of  the  author's  mind.  Challoner 
practised  what  he  preached  and  practised 
what  he  wrote.  The  great  disciple  and 
friend,  to  whom  Challoner  handed  on  the 
old  English  tradition,  John  Milner,  did  not 


exaggerate  when,  in  the  discourse  preached 
at  Challoner's  funeral,  he  said  that  "  his 
writings^  have  this  advantage  ■  over  his 
preaching  that,  together  with  his  memory, 
they  will  perpetuate  his  zealous  endeavours 
in  the  cause  of  God  to  distant  times." 


lA  complete  list  of  Challoner's  printed  works 
awaits  the  attention  of  a  modem  bibliographer. 
Milner's  Funeral  Discourse  (London  1781)  gives  a 
list  of  those  he  was  then  able  to  call  to  mind. 
Burton's  Life  (IL  pp.  323 — 339)  provides  a  list, 
which  is  the  longest  available,  of  upwards  of  sixty 
titles  known  to  him.  Burton  also  lists  the  dates 
of  reprints,  though  he  does  not  state  where  they 
can  be  found.  The  British  Museum  wants  a  large 
proportion  of  the  titles  in  Burton's  list.  The  fore- 
going sketch  of  Challoner's  writings  is  based  only 
upon  such  of  his  original  writings,  compilations 
and  translations  that  the  present  writer  has  been 
able  to  see. 
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CHALLONER  AND  THE  DOUAY  VERSION 


BY 
RONALD  KNOX 


FATHER  Francis  Blyth,  sometime  Vicar 
Provincial  of  the  English  Carmelites,  is  a 
figure  little  remembered.  Yet,  unobtru- 
sively enough,  he  has  left  his  mark  on 
English-speaking  Catholicism;  it  was  he 
who  collaborated  with  Bishop  Challoner 
first  in  the  editing,  then  in  the  re- writing, 
of  the  old  Douay  Bible.  Like  Challoner 
himself,  he  was  one  of  the  rare  converts  of 
that  age;  so  that  our  present  version  of  the 
Scriptures  is  altogether  the  work  of  men 
who  had  received  the  cadences  of  the 
Authorized  Version  with  the  ears  of  child- 
hood. One  may  add,  it  was  the  work  of  men 
who  instinctively  thought  of  the  Bible  as  a 
book  meant  to  be  read,  not  as  a  flinty  deposit 
for  theologians  to  quarry  texts  from.  "Two 
men  wrote  a  Lexicon,  Liddell  and  Scott; 
one  half  was  clever,  and  one  half  was  not" 
— it  is  always  impossible  to  determine  how 
much  we  owe  to  which  collaborator,  when 
a  recension  appears  under  such  auspices. 
Our  instinct  is  to  guess  that  the  less  famous 
and  the  less  busy  of  the  pair  did,  at  least, 
the  greater  part  of  the  donkey-work.  But 
it  is  to  be  presumed  in  any  case  that  the  Vicar 
Apostolic,  not  the  Vicar  Provincial,  had  the 
final  say  when  it  came  to  revision.  Challoner 
must  be  the  chief  target  for  whatever  praise 
or  blame  we  are  inclined  to  bestow  on  the 
undertaking. 

And  indeed  the  whole  conception  bears 
Challoner's  stamp.  It  was  the  age  of  the 
Encyclopaedists;  chill  blasts  of  rationaUsm 
threatened  to  stunt  the  development  of 
spirituaUty.  And  Challoner,  like  his  con- 
temporary John  Wesley,  saw  that  if  a  religi- 
ous minority  was  to  survive,  it  must  have  a 
culture  of  its  own,  a  literature  of  its  own. 
Like  Wesley,  he  settled  down  with  incredible 
energy  to  supply  the  lack  himself,  and 
formed,  by  sheer  application,  the  type  of 


culture  which  is  still,  on  the  whole,  that  of 
English  Catholics,  only  leaving  Faber  to 
write  the  hymns.  If  we  have  since  re-edited 
(for  example)  the  Garden  of  the  Soul, 
Challoner  was  the  last  man  who  would, 
or  should,  have  complained.  He  was  him- 
self, like  Wesley,  an  adapter,  an  abridger,  a 
continuator,  rather  than  an  original  genius. 
In  an  age  when  nobody  wrote  badly,  he  was 
content,  like  Wesley,  to  write  a  great  deal 
moderately,  never  giving  himself  time  to 
write  anything  really  well.  We  must  have 
stock  meditations  for  every  day  in  the  year, 
we  must  have  the  lives  of  the  martyrs  re- 
written to  a  formula,  we  must  have  the  Jesus 
Psalter  purged  of  its  old-world  expressions, 
we  must  have  our  prayers  stereotyped  by 
a  manual  of  devotions.  The  distant  pros- 
pect of  Emancipation  was  already  in  view; 
the  tone,  then,  of  English  Catholicism  must 
be  English,  must  be  cautious.  There  was 
to  be  no  exuberance. 

With  such  conditions  imposed  on  him  by 
the  circumstances  of  his  time,  it  is  unlikely 
that  Challoner  ever  considered  the  possibility 
of  translating  the  Bible  afresh.  It  was  not 
an  impossibility  in  that  age;  witness  the 
version  which  gave,  in  James  ii.  3,  *'And 
he  says  to  the  fine  suit  of  clothes.  Sit  you 
here;  that's  for  quality."  A  rendering  like 
that  might  have  done  something  to  make 
even  the  eighteenth  century  think;  for  Chal- 
loner, the  soporific  effect  of  '*to  him  that  is 
clothed  with  the  goodly  apparel"  would  do 
well  enough,  once  you  had  changed 
**goodly"  into  *'fine."  His  instinct  was 
all  for  darning  and  patching,  for  scratching 
out  a  word  here  and  writing  a  new  word 
over  the  top,  never  for  re-conditioning. 
Moreover,  there  was  an  excellent  source  of 
inspiration  ready  to  hand.  In  an  age  when 
Wesley  was  trampling  on  Young's  copy- 
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right,  and  pirating  Johnson's  Taxation  on 
Tyranny  witliout  acknowledgement,  who 
would  blame  you  for  stealing  your  material, 
wherever  possible,  from  the  Authorized 
Version?  After  all,  it  was  only  occult  com- 
pensation for  the  equally  unacknowledged 
use  of  Douay  in  1611. 

What  verdict  we  pass  on  Challoncr*s  work 
— or  Blyth's — must  depend  on  the  view  we 
take  of  the  Old  Douay,  which  most  English 
Catholics  have  never  seen.  Was  it  a  price- 
less heritage  which  the  eighteenth-century 
revisers  ruined  for  us,  or  an  indifferent  com- 
pilation of  which  they  made  the  best  they 
could?  And  were  the  changes  they  made 
really  substantial  enough  to  alter  its  charac- 
ter? The  answer  to  these  questions  is  given 
in  curiously  different  forms.  Now  you  will 
be  told  that  the  old  Douay  was  "a  version 
in  cumbersome  English,  so  full  of  Ladnisms 
as  to  be  in  places  hardly  readable,  but  withal 
scholarly  and  accurate'*;  now  that  Chal- 
loner  and  Blyth  ** sacrificed  the  energetic 
language  of  the  older  translators  for  a  much 
weaker  one  which  frequently  lacks  dignity." 
Now  you  will  find  Challoner's  work  des- 
cribed as  if  it  were  merely  a  revised  edition, 
now  you  will  be  told  by  Newman  that  the 
changes  "almost  amount  to  a  new  transla- 
tion," and  by  Wiseman  that  "to  call  it  any 
longer  the  Douay  or  Rhemish  version  is  an 
abuse  of  terms."  The  fact  is,  I  think,  that 
all  these  estimates  are  exaggerated. 

I  know  it  is  the  fashion  to  talk  as  if  the 
old  Douay  was  a  really  good  translation. 
I  am  less  moved  by  the  fashion,  than  by  the 
fact  that  John  PhiUimore  used  to  say  the 
same  thing,  and  he  knew  what  style  was. 
But  I  think  he  was  really  in  love  with  the 
vocabulary  of  Douay,  its  mere  choice  of 
terms.  Here  the  charge  of  Latinism  has  been 
very  much  overdone.  Everybody  knows 
that  in  the  second  chapter  of  Philippians  our 
Lord  is  said  to  have  cxinanitcd  himself,  and 
to  have  become  an  object  of  adoration  to  the 
*  *cclcstials,  terrestrials  and  infcrnals."  But 
it  would  be  ridiculous  to  suppose  that 
Gregory  Martin  often  wrote  in  that  way; 
his  instinct  was  for  sound  Anglo-Saxon 
words,  and  only  a  verse  or  two  lower  down 
Challoner  has  had  to  alter  **murmurings 
and  staggerings"  into  "murmurings  and 
hesitations."  The  word  * 'wench,"  in  spite 
of  its  pejorative  associations,  was   seized 


upon  by  Gregor}'-  Martin  as  the  right  equiva- 
lent for  korasion  at  the  end  of  Mark  v;  and 
if  you  have  the  courage  to  use  it,  it  is  much 
better  than  the  pretty-pretty  word  *  *damsel," 
which  Challoner  borrowed  (though  it  was 
obsolete  by  his  time)  from  the  Authorized 
Version.  PhiUimore's  point  was,  I  think, 
that  the  Authorized  Version  had  im- 
poverished our  language  by  reducing  its 
vocabulary  to  a  small  collection  of  stock 
words,  which  is  certainly  true.  It  uses  the 
word  ''destroy"  to  render  about  forty 
different  verbs  in  the  Hebrew. 

But  if  you  admire  the  style  of  the  Douay, 
its  syntax,  its  arrangement  of  the  words  in 
the  sentence,  what  you  are  admiring  is  an 
accidental  quaintness  which  Gregory  Martin 
allowed  himself,  not  because  he  thought  it 
good  prose,  but  because  he  felt  bound  to 
give  a  word-for-word  translation,  literal  as 
Kelly's  Keys,  of  everything  that  was  in  the 
Latin  and  nothing  more.  He  did  this  on 
principle.  He  held  that  if  you  "supplied" 
so  much  as  an  auxiliary  verb,  in  order  to 
make  grammar  of  a  sentence,  you  were  inter- 
preting\  and  that  gave  the  heretics  an  excuse 
for  interpreting  the  Bible  in  their  own  sense. 
The  Authorized  Version,  in  Hebrews  xiii.  4, 
gives  you  "marriage  is  honourable  in  all"; 
it  was  an  attack,  Martin  held,  on  celibacy, 
and  it  was  bad  scholarship.  And,  sure 
enough,  the  Revised  Version  and  all  the 
modern  Protestant  editions  give  you  "Let 
marriage  be  held  in  honour"  or  words  to 
that  effect.  Not  so  Gregory;  he  would  not 
interpret,  for  fear  of  giving  the  Protestants 
licence  to  interpret.  His  sentence  runs, 
"Marriage  honourable  in  all  and  the  bed 
undefiled,"  without  any  pretence  of  a  main 
verb;  grammar  be  hanged!  So  with  the 
much  better  known  passage  in  John  ii;  he 
wrote  "What  is  to  me  and  thee  woman?" 
and  boasted  in  a  footnote  of  having  left 
the  reader  "choice  and  indifferency"  to 
interpret  the  meaningless  phrase  as  he 
would.  \X  hat  was  Challoner,  with  his  neat 
eighteenth-century  mind,  to  make  of  all 
this? 

It  is  perhaps  the  greatest  weakness  of  his 
version,  that  he  is  inconsistent;  but  you 
must  not  throw  stones  about  inconsistency 
till  you  have  tried  making  a  version  of  the 
Bible  yourself.  In  Hebrews  xiii  the  ungram- 
matical  sentence  remains  to  this  day.      In 
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John  ii,  he  inserted  the  word  **that"  after 
the  word  '  'is/'  and  thus  fixed  upon  genera- 
tions of  Enghsh  Catholics  a  false  interpreta- 
tion of  the  passage.  (In  passages  like 
II  Paralipomenon  xxv.  31  not  only  Chal- 
loner,  but  Douay  before  him,  had  given 
the  same  idiom  its  right  force,  **What  have 
I  to  do  with  thee?")  For  the  quaintnesses 
of  the  Douay,  Challoner  cared  nothing;  in 
an  age  when  theologians  were  still  chopping 
texts,  there  was  better  ground  for  respect- 
ing its  pedantries.  He  would  not  admit 
*  ^righteousness  "  into  his  version;  still  clung 
to  *'do  penance"  as  a  rendering  oi paniten- 
tiam  agere  (the  Vulgate's  effort  to  provide  a 
personal  verb  meaning  '*to  repent").  '  In 
his  time,  as  in  the  old  days  at  Douay,  Calvin- 
ism, not  Pelgaianism,  was  the  enemy. 

How  much  ought  we  to  admire  quaint- 
ness?  It  will  always  have  the  applause  of 
the  literary  cliques.  "There  was  confusion 
of  great  death  in  the  city"  sounds  well, 
means  nothing.  '  'There  was  the  confusion 
of  a  great  mortaUty  in  the  city"  is  flat  by 
contrast;  but  can  we  really  quarrel  with 
Challoner  for  giving  us  an  intelligible  sen- 
tence? On  the  whole,  we  shall  be  inclined 
to  blame  him  for  falling  between  two  stools. 
If  he  was  going  to  make,  on  Newman  and 
his  contemporaries,  the  impression  of  having 
written  a  new  version  altogether,  why  did 
he  not  take  his  courage  in  both  hands  and 
write  one?  He  will  correct  the  old  Douay 
where  it  is  too  literal  to  have  any  meaning 
at  all;  "a  vineyard  was  made  to  my  beloved 
in  horn,  the  son  of  oil"  becomes  **my 
beloved  had  a  vineyard  on  a  hill  in  a  fruitful 
place,"  and  "they  have  spoken  in  heart  and 
heart"  becomes  "with  a  double  heart  have 
they  spoken."  If  these  Hebraisms  were  to 
be  taken  out  of  tangle,  was  it  still  necessary 
that  King  David's  reins  should  be  burned, 
or  a  right  spirit  introduced  into  his  bowels? 
But  I  have  every  sympathy  with  the  holy 
bishop  in  his  hesitations — what  Gregory 
Martin  would  have  called  his  staggerings. 
I  would  give  much  to  have  some  record  of 
the  private  conferences  that  must  have 
passed,  perhaps  in  the  suite  of  the  Portu- 
guese ambassador,  between  Challoner  and 
Blyth.  Was  it  Blyth,  or  was  it  Challoner 
himself,  that  first  raised  the  question,  how 
much  the  pubHc  would  stand? 

Meanwhile,  what  really  grips  the  reader 


of  the  old  Douay  and  makes  him  read  on  is 
not  the  text  but  the  notes.  These  w^ere  not 
the  work  of  Gregory  Martin,  but  of  Allen 
himself  and  a  few  others.  Their  length  is 
prodigious,  and  they  are  consistently  racy, 
as  is  all  the  controversial  literature  of  that 
period.  "Singing  psalms  .  .  .  one  in  this 
language  and  one  in  that,  all  together  like 
a  Black  Sanctus,  and  one  often  not  under- 
stood of  another"  —  what  more  engaging 
picture  could  you  have  of  the  early  Corin- 
thian church?  But  the  notes  contained  a 
good  deal  of  explosive  material,  not  by  any 
means  suited  to  an  age  in  which  Emancipa- 
tion had  begun  to  be  imaginable.  The  Irish 
bishops  found  that  out  to  their  cost,  early 
in  the  next  century.  "Simon  Magus  more 
religious  than  the  Protestants  "  made  a  good 
headline,  but  it  was  not  calculated  to  endear 
Catholics  to  their  fellow  countrymen.  The 
notes  were  ruthlessly  cut  out;  occasionally 
you  will  meet  the  ghost  of  one,  in  the  Old 
Testament  especially  (the  one  about  the 
mystical  significance  of  Tobias'  dog,  for 
instance),  but  the  glory  has  departed. 

It  is  fair  to  remember  that  the  Douay, 
whether  in  its  Martin  or  in  its  Challoner 
state,  has  suffered  from  unfair  competition. 
England  has  long  possessed  a  standardized 
version  of  the  Bible,  whose  hieratic  phrases, 
familiar  in  days  when  there  was  more  religion 
about,  have  seeped  into  every  runnel  of  our 
language.  Droned  into  the  ears  of  youth  for 
a  matter  of  four  centuries,  its  cadences  have 
come  to  be  accepted  as  the  right  sort  of 
cadences,  and  are  what  the  ordinary  English- 
man means  by  good  prose.  Whether  the 
effect  of  Bibliolatry  on  English  style  has 
really  been  a  gain,  Philhmore  doubted,  and 
Mr.  Somerset  Maugham  has  doubted  more 
recently.  Certainly  it  h^is  impoverished  our 
vocabulary;  or  why  is  Shakespeare  such  a 
mass  of  obsolete  words?  But  in  a  country 
with  a  totaUtarian  prose  tradition,  any  render- 
ing of  a  Bible  phrase  which  is  not  looted 
bodily  from  the  Authorized  Version  sounds 
Hke  bad  prose.  And  Challoner's  borrowed 
plumes  only  set  off  the  discrepancy;  in  bulk, 
the  Douay  sounds  to  a  Protestant  ear  bar- 
barous and  exotic.  But  that  is  because  the 
other  lot  won. 

Did  Challoner  hope  that  his  revised  Bible 
would  come  to  be  known  and  loved  by 
English  CathoUcs,  as  the  Authorized  Ver- 
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sion  was  known  and  loved  by  their  neigh-  telligible,  the  result  never  followed.  To 
hours?  It  was  perhaps  not  too  late;  in  the  this  day,  so  far  as  English-speaking  Catholics 
eighteenth  century,  readers  were  already  are  concerned,  the  Bible  consists  of  a  hand- 
numerous,  and  books  still  few.  But  whether  ful  of  fragments  read  out  in  Church,  two 
from  inherited  distrust,  or  because  after  all  psalms,  a  remembered  phrase  here  and  there 
his  efforts  the  Bible  remained  mostly  unin-  .  in  the  liturgy,  and  a  few  dozen  dogmatic  texts. 
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CHALLONER  AND  EDUCATION 

TWYFORD,  STANDON  LORDSHIP  and  S.  EDMUND'S  COLLEGE,  WARE 

BY 
NICHOLAS  J.  KELLY 


WHEN  S.  Edmund's  College,  Ware,  was 
founded  in  1793,  it  was  new  only  in  so 
far  as  it  was  the  result  of  a  fusion  of 
two  educational  establishments  that  were 
already  old :  the  English  College  of  Douay, 
in  Flanders,  founded  by  William,  later 
Cardinal,  AUen,  in  1568  and  a  school  that 
had  already  existed  more  than  100  years, 
though  thanks  in  part  at  least  to  the  anti- 
Catholic  persecution  of  those  days  it  had 
more  than  once  been  forced  to  move  its 
site.  It  is  the  story  of  this  school  to  which 
we  must  now  turn,  for  it  constitutes  our 
chief  link  with  Challoner. 

During  the  reign  of  James  II  a  Catholic 
school  was  opened  at  Silkstead,  near  Win- 
chester. .  It  survived  the  Revolution  of 
1688,  but  a  Jacobite  plot  to  assassinate 
William  III  in  February  1696,  while  the 
king  was  on  his  way  from  Kensington  to 
Richmond  resulted  in  the  arrest  of  "  the 
Schoolmaster  and  other  men "  and  the 
dispersal  of  the  boys.  Shortly  afterwards, 
however,  the  school  was  allowed  to  open 
again  at  Twyford,  two  miles  from  Silk- 
stead,  where  it  flourished  for  nearly  fifty 
years,  till  in  1745  it  bowed  before  the  storm 
which,  as  Bishop  Challoner  had  anticipated, 
was  to  follow  the  failure  of  the  last  effort 
that  the  Stuarts  made  to  recover  the  throne. 
But  four  years  before  the  closing  of  Twy- 
ford School  it  had  received  a  visit  from 
Bishop  Challoner  who  while  staying  at 
Bambridge  in  the  course  of  his  first  epis- 
copal visitation  went  over  to  Twyford  and 
administered  the  sacrament  of  confirmation 
to  19  persons. 

The  closing  of  this  school  must  have  been 
a  great  blow  to  the  good  bishop  as  it  was 
the  only  Catholic  school  in  the  whole  of  the 
large   London   District,    and   though    one 


school  could  not  be  adequate  for  the  needs 
of  several  counties  including  the  metropolis, 
it  was  much  better  than  having  no  school 
at  all.  For  it  did  serve  to  foster  vocations 
to  the  priesthood  and  only  a  few  years 
before  Challoner' s  visit  to  Twyford  the 
Hon.  James  Talbot,  who  was  later  to  be- 
come his  coadjutor,  and  his  brother,  the 
Hon.  Thomas  Talbot,  had  left  the  school, 
and  later  proceeded  to  Douay  College.  But 
it  was  not  everybody  who  wished  to  send 
his  son  across  the  seas  to  a  Catholic  school 
and  Bishop  Challoner  determined  to  revive 
Twyford  School.  The  Penal  Laws  were 
still  in  force  and  '*  as  it  was  thought  prudent 
that  the  bishop  should  not  appear  as  the 
promoter  or  owner  of  any  such  venture," 
the  project  was  entrusted  to  the  Rev. 
Richard  Kendal  "  who  had  been  under 
Challoner' s  care  during  his  education  at 
Douay  "  and  who  was  then  chaplain  to  Lady 
Talbot,  Countess  of  Shrewsbury,  at  Shrews- 
bury Place,  Isleworth.  The  Countess's 
daughter.  Lady  Barbara  Talbot,  had  married 
in  1747  the  fifth  Lord  Aston  at  Standon 
Lordship,  his  Hertfordshire  residence.  Now 
the  Astons  came  from  Tixall  in  Stafford- 
shire and  it  is  possible  that  Fr.  Kendal  was 
instrumental  in  persuading  Lord  Aston  to 
return  to  Tixall  and  to  let  Standon  Lordship 
to  Bishop  Challoner  for  his  school,  which 
was  started  at  the  end  of  August  or  the 
beginning  of  September,  1749,  not  how- 
ever before  some  opposition  had  been  made 
by  "  the  Parson  and  Justices."  Not  much 
is  known  of  this  incident,  but  the  oppos- 
ition was  soon  overcome  and  Standon 
School  came  into  being. 

Standon  Lordship  was  a  large  mansion 
built  in  1546  by  Sir  Ralph  Sadleir,  a  person 
of  considerable  influence  at  the  Court  of 
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Henry  VIII  who  had  acquired  the  re- 
putation for  being  the  richest  commoner 
in  England.  **  The  house,  of  which 
scarcely  any  portion  remains  standing  was 
certainly  on  a  noble  scale.  In  after  years 
it  ranked  as  second  only  to  Hatfield  among 
the  great  houses  of  Hertfordshire,  and  Sir 
Ralph,  ever  a  prudent  man,  seems  to  have 
had  misgivings  as  to  the  wisdom  of  erecting 
so  palatial  a  home."^  In  1561  Queen 
Elizabeth  spent  three  days  there  while  on 
a  visit  to  Sir  Ralph  and  after  her  death  the 
new  King,  James  I.,  spent  two  nights  there 
on  his  way  to  London.  In  1 660  Sir  Ralph's 
grandson  died  without  male  issue  and  the 
property  passed  into  Catholic  hands  when 
the  second  Lord  Aston  of  Tixall  inherited 
the  property.  During  the  eighteen  years  of 
his  residence,  Standon  Lordship  rose  to  the 
height  of  its  fame  *'  and  for  a  time  became 
the  centre  of  the  county,  eclipsing  even 
Hatfield."  Then  came  a  decUne  and  the 
glory  of  the  Lordship  gradually  faded  away 
while  the  third  Lord  Aston  who  succeeded 
to  the  estate  in  1678  was  implicated  in  the 
Titus  Oates  plot  and  as  a  result  he  was 
arrested  and  sent  to  the  Tower  where  he 
spent  four  years.  Blessed  William  Ireland, 
S.J.,  martyred  at  Tyburn  on  January  24th, 
1679,  was  at  Standon  Lordship  at  the  very 
time  that  Oates  swore  that  he  was  in  London 
conspiring  against  the  King.  It  was  pro- 
bably about  this  time  that  a  '*  Standon 
Mob,**  bent  on  plunder  made  its  way  to  the 
Lordship,  but  its  arrival  had  been  anti- 
cipated and  the  plate  and  jewellery  had  been 
hidden  in  an  iron  box  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Rib,  a  small  river  running  through  the 
grounds  behind  the  house,  while  Lord 
Aston  hid  in  the  dove-house.  Such  was 
the  house  that  the  fifth  Lord  Aston,  retiring 
to  Tixall,  rented  to  Bishop  Challoaer  for  his 
school. 

This  school,  known  as  Standon  School 
and  som.etimes  as  '*  Mr.  Kendars  School,** 
had  for  its  "  Chief  Master  **  not  Mr.  Kendal 
himself  who  remained  at  Isleworth  till 
1758,  but  the  Rev.  James  Postlewaite,  a 
5^oung  priest  who  had  been  ordained  not 
much  more  than  a  year  when  he  was  sent 
directly  from  Douay  College  to  teach  at 


^Burton,   Standon  Lordship  in   The  Edmundian^ 
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Standon.  The  MS.  copy  of  the  "  Rules 
and  Customs  of  Standon  School,**  now 
preserved  at  St.  Edmund's  College,  was 
probably  written  by  him,  though  he  may 
not  have  been  their  author.  To  say  that 
there  was  some  resemblance  between  the 
rules  of  Standon  School  and  those  of 
Twyford  would  be  an  understatement.  For 
when,  in  the  words  of  Bishop  Milner, 
Twyford  School  "was  removed  to  Standon** 
the  rule  was  not  changed  but  merely  elabor- 
ated ;  some  additions  were  necessary  in 
view  of  the  altered  circumstances.  If  any 
of  the  boys  who  were  at  Twyford  after- 
wards went  to  school  at  Standon,  he  would 
have  found  that  supper  consisted  of  "  Bread 
and  Butter  or  Cheese.  Applepy  once  a 
week  most  part  of  the  year  and  Milk  some- 
times in  ye  Summer  "  just  as  it  had  done 
at  Twyford.  The  school  rules  give  us  a 
good  idea  of  life  at  Standon  School  and  the 
following  summary,  borrowed  from  Burton, 
may  be  of  interest.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  the  school  was  what  we  should 
now  call  a  preparatory  school  and  was,  as 
Milner  informs  us,  "  chiefly  calculated  for 
the  sons  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  in  their 
tender  age.'* 

"  The  boy  at  Standon  Lordship  led  a  life 
which,  though  it  seems  Spartan  in  its  stern- 
ness now,  was  by  no  means  unduly  hard 
in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Six  o'clock  in  summer  and  half-past  six  in 
winter  was  not  very  early  rising  at  that  date, 
and  a  quarter  of  an  hour  was  amply  enough 
for  the  Standon  Lordship  boy  to  dress, 
seeing  that  he  had  to  wash  in  a  special  wash- 
house,  downstairs,  under  supervision  of  a 
master.  After  this  he  had  to  submit  to 
feminine  help,  and  had  to  sit  and  learn  his 
catechism,  while  the  housekeeper  or  the 
housemaid  combed  out  his  long  hair.  On 
Sunday  it,  was  powdered  as  well  as  combed, 
and  probably  tied  back  with  a  ribbon.  Mass 
was  heard  by  all  daily,  after  which  the  boy 
went  to  a  breakfast  consisting  of  boiled 
milk  and  milk  pottage.  When  this  was 
over  he  went  straightway  to  school,  where 
he  remained  the  whole  morning  until 
twelve,  with  the  exception  of  one  quarter 
of  an  hour's  break  at  ten  o*clock.  Dinner 
was  served  at  mid-day,  after  which  he 
could  play  to  his  heart*s  content  till  two. 
He  seems  to  have  spent  this  time  at  nine- 


pins  or  "  drawing  ye  cart  about/'  or  in 
making  small  gardens,  in  which  the  boys 
used  to  dig  "  their  own  Boarders,  towards 
ye  raising  of  Salads."  For  this  purpose  he 
had  to  buy  seed  out  of  his  pocket-money, 
but  was  allowed  to  consume  the  produce  of 
his  garden  at  meal  times.  From  two  o'clock 
the  studies  went  on  without  intermission 
for  four  hours,  until  at  six  o'clock  night 
prayers  were  said.  These  included  among 
other  devotions  the  Litany  of  the  Saints 
and  the  Rosary.  When  this  was  over  the 
tired  boy  Vv^ent  to  his  supper  ....  and  at  half- 
past-eight — or  eight  in  winter — he  was  sent 
to  bed.  The  regulations  for  his  behaviour 
on  other  points  besides  the  order  of  the  day 
are  curiously  minute.  If  he  was  an  untidy 
boy,  h^  .was  punished  for  leaving  things 
about  by  having  to  forfeit  a  halfpenny  to  the 
poor.  If  he  was  idle  he  lost  his  pocket- 
money,  had  to  study  in  play-time,  or  was 
served  last  at  table.  As  a  final  resort  the  rod 
was  kept  in  store  for  him,  but  this  was  to  be 
used  as  little  as  possible.  If  he  was  diligent 
he  was  given  extra  holidays  or  increased 
pocket-money.  He  received  much  training 
in  deportment :  he  was  never  to  give  an 
answer  '  but  with  ye  word  Sir  or  Madam  at 
ye  end  of  it '  ;  he  was  always  to  make  his 
bow  to  the  masters  or  to  visitors,  and  to 
remain  bareheaded  in  their  presence ;  he 
was  bidden  to  sit  upright  at  his  studies,  to 
walk  *  with  his  toes  out,'  and  to  take  pains 
not  to  grow  awkward  in  his  behaviour  and 
carriage.  If  his  clothes  needed  rapair  he  was 
not  to  wear  his  best  suit  for  fear  of  acci- 
dents, but  to  make  shift  with  *  a  great  Coat 
or  Night  Gown.' 

"  He  enjoyed  four  holidays  in  the  year, 
of  which  the  longest  was  the  summer  holi- 
day of  four  weeks  beginning  on  Corpus 
Christi  Day.  At  Christmas  he  had  less  than 
half  this,  for  his  vacation  only  began  on 
Christmas  Eve  and  ended  on  Twelfth 
Night — on  which  occasion  he  had  the 
privilege  of  having  plum  cake  for  supper, 
provided  he  paid  for  it.  On  the  same  con- 
dition he  Vv-as  entitled  to  '  Mince-py '  thrice 
between  All  Saints  and  Candlemas.  Three 
days  at  Shrove-tide  and  a  week  at  Easter 
completed  his  list  of  vacations.  But  he  had 
two  half-holidays  every  week  and  *  extra- 
ordinary Recreation  '  whenever  the  head 
master  thought  proper. 


*'  The  rules  are  marked  throughout  by 
kindly  if  quaint  concern  for  the  comfort  of 
'  ye  children.'  They  were  only  little  boys 
and  were  treated  as  such,  but  judging  by 
contemporary  accounts  of  English  school- 
life  they  were  much  better  off  in  most 
respects  than  the  boys  of  their  own  age,  who 
then  had  to  attend  the  great  public-schools."^ 

Mr.  Postlethwaite  remained  at  Standon 
at  least  a  year  and  during  that  time  or 
shortly  afterwards  Bishop  Challoner  came 
to  visit  the  school  in  its  new  home.  An 
entry  in  his  confirmation-lists  estimates 
the  number  of  catholics  in  the  neighbour- 
hood as  '*  fifty  or  sixty  besides  ye  family  of 
the  school."  The  congregation  soon  in- 
creased for  when  the  bishop  came  to  make 
another  visitation  on  October  i8th,  1751, 
he  found  that  its  numbers  had  grown  to 
nearly  one  hundred  '*  including  the 
scholars."  The  latter  were  probably  more 
numerous  than  the  local  catholics  and  in  the 
absence  of  any  definite  record  of  the  number 
of  boys  at  the  school  at  this  time  we  may 
safely  say  that  they  numbered  more  than 
fifty. 

A  year  after  the  school  had  been  opened 
another  priest.  Rev.  Arthur  Vaughan,  was 
sent  from  Douay  to  help  Mr.  Postlethwaite 
and  it  was  probably  this'  priest  who  succeed- 
ed to  the  chief  mastership  when  the  Rev. 
James  Postlethwaite  became  chaplain  to  the 
Stapletons  at  Clints,  near  Ripley  in  York- 
shire. It  is  interesting  to  note  that  amongst 
the  priests  who  spent  some  time  at  Standon 
School  were  the  Rev.  Peter  Beeston  and 
Rev.  Hugh  Kendal,  brother  of  Richard. 
When  the  latter  was  appointed  President  of 
Sedgley  Park,  the  school  that  Challoner 
founded  in  the  Midlands  in  1763,  his  ex- 
perience as  procurator  at  Standon  stood  him 
in  good  stead.  Fr.  Beeston  went  to  help 
him  at  Sedgley  Park  in  1765. 

In  1758  the  Rev.  Richard  Kendal  had  to 
leave  Isleworth  as  the  local  Vestry  threaten- 
ed to  take  proceedings  against  him  and  so 
he  came  to  Standon.  While  he  was  there 
Horace  Walpole  went  to  the  Lordship  in 
search  of  a  panel  of  a  set  of  tapestries 
"  designed  and  woven  to  commemorate  the 
marriage,  in  1501,  of  Prince  Arthur,  eldest 
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son  of  Henry  VII.,  to  Catherine  of  Aragon." 
"  Turning  out  of  the  great  road  to  Pucker- 
idge,'*  wrote  Walpole,  "  we  found  in  a  per- 
pendicular hole  the  tops  of  the  towers  of 
Standon.  It  appeared  a  ruinous  old  house, 
with  not  the  least  trace  of  garden,  pleasure 
grounds,  or  inhabitants,  excepting  farmers. 
We  gave  all  over,  having  forgotten  to 
enquire  if  any  family  resided  there.  We  came 
to  the  great  gate  flanked  with  towers  ;  two 
women  came  out  of  the  side  buildings  .  .  . 
We  asked  if  any  of  the  Astons  lived  there. 

*  Oh  1  No  !  they  have  been  gone  these  five 
years.*     What!  and  taken  the  furniture?' 

*  Yes,  all.*  This  was  fine  hearing  at  the  end 
of  forty  miles  out  of  the  way.  '  Well  but 
can  we  see  the  chambers  ?'  '  Yes,  I  believe 
you  may  ;  I  will  go  and  ask  the  gentleman 
within.*     '  Who  is  the  gentleman  within?* 

*  Mr.  Kendal,  who  teaches  at  the  school.* 
We  crossed  ourselves  at  finding  a  school 
instead  of  a  piece  of  wedding  tapestry,  and 
yet  this  crossing  brought  i^s  good  luck. 
Another  maid  came.  '  Pray,  child,  is  Mr. 
Kendal  a  clergyman?'  *  Humph  !  Yes,  Sir, 
he  is  coming.* 

"  An  elderly  man  in  a  grey  frock  coat 
came.  We  broke  our  minds  to  him.  He 
was  wondrously  courteous,  carried  us  into 
a^great  hall,  where  there  was  nothing  at  all, 
up  a  ruinous  staircase  where  were  no  very 
execrable  pictures  of  Henry  VIII.,  Edward 
VI.,  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  Richard  Weston, 
Earl  of  Portland,  thence  into  a  vast  dining- 
room  whose  walls  could  scarcely  support 
the  remains  of  three  Sybils,  whole  lengths 
and  a  rag  of  tapestry  with  the  story  of  Tobit, 
which  we  concluded  passed  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood for  the  marriage  of  Prince  Arthur 
and  Queen  Catherine.  However,  en- 
quiring further,  he  unlocked  an  ancient 
door,  which  to  our  great  surprise  proved 
the  Popish  chapel  with  vast  numbers  of 
trinkets  and  benches.  We  now  saw  we 
were  in  a  seminary,  which  the  good  man 
did  not  at  all  disguise,  but  here  was  the 
tapestry  covering  one  entire  side  of  the 
chamber,  which  had  been  the  great  drawing- 
room.  .  .  .  The  good  old  priest  made  us 
drink  a  glass  of  sherry  with  him,  and  we 
came  away  contented  to  Hatfield."^ 


^Extract  from  a  letter  of  Horace  Walpole  to  Lord 
Dacre,  9th  June,  1761. 


The  school  continued  at  Standon  for 
eighteen  years  until  in  1767  the  two  heir- 
esses of  the  last  Lord  Aston  came  to  be 
married,  and  in  order  to  divide  their  pro- 
perty it  was  decided  to  sell  Standon  Lord- 
ship. Mr.  R.  Plumer,  of  Blakesware,  a 
neighbouring  landowner,  purchased  the 
house  and  Mr.  Kendal  received  notice  to 
remove  his  school  elsewhere.  He  and  the 
boys  found  a  new  home  at  Hare  Street,  a 
village  some  five  miles  away.  The  house, 
however,  was  far  too  small  and  it  became 
imperative  for  the  school  to  find  yet  another 
home.  Bishop  Challoner  had  always  been 
interested  in  his  school  at  Standon  and  had 
paid  it  several  visits.  But  he  was  now  nearly 
eighty  years  of  age  and  it  is  therefore  no 
surprise  to  find  that  his  coadjutor.  Bishop 
James  Talbot,  a  former  student  at  Twyford 
as  we  have  seen,  took  the  initiative  in  pro- 
curing new  premises.  He  first  of  all  rented 
and  subsequently  purchased  the  Old  Hall, 
a  house  built  about  the  year  1 640,  together 
with  a  little  more  than  twenty  acres  of 
land.  The  boys  moved  from  Hare  Street 
to  Old  Hall  in  the  autumn  of  1769  and 
the  school  became  known  as  Old  Hall 
Green  Academy.  But  Mr.  Kendal  did  not 
accompany  his  pupils.  He  was  getting  on 
in  years  and  probably  felt  unequal  to  the 
task  of  reorganising  the  school  in  its  new 
quarters.  So  he  remained  at  Hare  Street, 
and  continued  to  prepare  a  few  students 
for  Douay  and  other  colleges  abroad.  He 
died  in  London  on  December  loth,  1780,  a 
month  before  Bishop  Challoner,  and  so  did 
not  receive  the  guinea  bequeathed  him  by 
the  Bishop  for  "  prayers  '*  for  his  soul. 

The  Rev.  James  Willacy,  the  first  head 
master  at  Old  Hall  Green,  had  been  Mr. 
Kendal's  assistant  at  Hare  St.,  and  pro- 
bably though  not  for  certain  at  Standon 
too,  during  the  last  three  years  of  the 
school's  existence  there.  In  the  museum 
at  St.  Edmund's  is  a  list,  headed  "  Came  to 
Old  Hall  Green,"  which  contains  the  names 
of  the  seventy-five  new  boys  who  entered 
the  **  Academy  "  between  1769  and  1780. 
**  The  first  two  names  mentioned,  William 
John  Mawhood  and  Charles  Mawhood, 
were  the  sons  of  Bishop  Challoner's  friend, 
Mr.  William  Mawhood,  a  well-to-do  army 
clothier,  who  shielded  the  Bishop  in  his 
house  at  Finchley  during  the  Gordon  Riots, 
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and  found  his  reward  in  the  extraordinary- 
preservation  of  his  town  house  which  was 
attacked  by  the  mob  and  suddenly  aban- 
doned by  them  without  any  obvious  reason. 
Both  these  boys  became  British  Officers 
and  served  in  the  American  War  of  Inde- 
pendence." ^  Towards  the  end  of  the  Hst  we 
find  the  names  of  John  Richard  Barrett  and 
his  younger  brother  Bryant,  both  of  whom 
arrived  in  1779.  It  was  their  father,  Mr. 
Briant  Barrett  who  asked  and  obtained  per- 
mission to  lay  in  his  own  family  vault  at 
Milton  the  remains  of  his  friend.  Bishop 
Challoner. 

We  cannot  doubt  that  Bishop  Challoner 
showed  as  much  interest  in  the  Academy  at 
Old  Hall  Green  as  he  had  in  Standon 
School,  but  though  it  has  been  stated  that 
he  came  to  Old  Hall  and  said  Mass  in  the 
little  Chapel  in  the  loft,  it  is  greatly  to  be 
regretted  that  we  have  no  evidence  of  his 
ever  having  been  there.  He  was  already 
nearly  eighty  years  of  age  and  an  uncom- 
fortable return  journey  of  over  fifty  miles 
was  probably  more  than  he  could  manage. 
Nevertheless  his  memory  has  always  been 
held  in  affectionate  regard  at  St.  Edmund's, 
for  it  was  at  Old  Hall  Green  Academy  that 
Bishop  Douglass  found  a  home  for  the 
students  that  had  been  driven  from  Douay 
by  the  French  Revolution.  There,  on 
November  i6th,  1793,  St.  Edmund's 
College  came  into  being  when,  as  Bishop 
Douglass  recorded  in  his  diary  he  **  estab- 
lished the  new  College  there,  a  substitute 
for  Douay."  Describing  the  life  at  the  new 
College,,  one  of  the  students  wrote  in  a 
letter  to  his  brother  :  **  We  rise  at  6  o'clock, 
go  to  church  at  ye  half  hour,  and  meditate 
out  of  Bishop  Challoner  in  ye  same  manner 
as  during  ye  retreat  at  Douay." 

It  was  but  natural  that  when  in  1922  the 
late  Cardinal  Bourne  introduced  the  house 
system  to  the  school  at  St.  Edmund's,  one 
of  the  houses  should  be  named  after 
Challoner.  The  bishop's  claim  to  be  con- 
sidered one  of  the  founders  of  St.  Edmund's 
received  further  recognition  in  1934,  when 
to  commemorate  the  golden  jubilee  of 
Cardinal  Bourne's  ordination  to  the  priest- 
hood the  sanctuary  of  the  College  chapel 

^Burton,  Old  Hall  Schoolboys  of  1786  in  The 
Edmundia%  Vol.  IX.,  p.  11. 


was  redecorated.  On  the  new  oak  panell- 
ing were  erected  the  coats  of  arms  of 
Cardinals  Bourne  and  Allen,  together  with 
those  of  Bishops  Challoner,  Talbot, 
Douglass  and  Griffiths,  the  founder  of  the 
present  chapel. 

The  portrait  of  Challoner  {Frontispiece) 
shows  him  as  the  boys  at  Standon  knew 
him,  for  Standon  School  was  still  flourishing 
when  it  was  painted.  The  Bishop's  cassock 
and  mozetta,  the  unusual  colour  of  which 
can  be  seen  in  the  portrait,  are  also  pre- 
served at  St.  Edmund's.  Among  other 
relics  at  the  College  are  :  his  own  copy 
of  Brittania  Sancta  and  three  other  books 
from  his  private  library  bearing  his  auto- 
graph ;  a  copy  of  his  printed  theses  for  the 
doctorate  he  obtained  at  the  University  of 
Douay ;  various  contemporary  prints  and 
two  copies  of  a  mortuary  notice  for  church 
doors,  remarkable  for  being  one  of  the 
earliest  of  such  notices  still  extant.  In  1935, 
Miss  Corney  presented  to  the  College  the 
small  wooden  tabernacle  that  had  been  in 
the  possession  of  her  family  for  "  quite 
100  years  and  was  always  supposed  to  be  in 
the  Bishop's  Chapel."  Unfortunately  there 
is  no  authentication.  When  Bishop  Milner 
was  a  young  priest  Challoner  presented  him 
with  a  copy  of  the  Ordo  administrandi  Sacra- 
menta  which  is  now  in  the  museum  at  St. 
Edmund's. 

Of  the  eight  Vicars  Apostolic  who  ruled 
the  London  District  from  1703  to  1847 
only  one,  Bishop  Challoner,  has  not  found 
a  last  resting-place  at  St.  Edmund's.  Mgr. 
Ward,  who  was  President  of  the  College 
for  twenty  three  years,  did  his'  utmost  to 
have  Challoner's  body  re-interred  close 
to  the  remains  of  the  other  Vicars  Apostolic 
of  the  same  district.  In  this  he  was  en- 
couraged by  Cardinal  Vaughan  who  wrote 
to  him  on  January  21st,  1900  :  "  I  hope 
you  will  make  every  effort  to  secure  a  last 
resting-place  at  Old  Hall  for  the  remains 
Bishop  Challoner.  You  may  tell  Mr 
Barrett,  of  Milton,  how  grateful  I  shall  be 
to  him  if  he  will  enable  you  to  obtain  what 
remains  of  my  venerable  and  holy  pre- 
decessor, so  as  to  place  them  in  the  Semin- 
ary of  the  Diocese."   - 

In  a  copy  of  the  second  edition  of  the 

Garden  of  the  Soul,  printed  in  1741,  that  is 

.  now  in  the  College  museum  the  following 
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entry  has  been  made  inside  the  cover :  "  It  It  was  fitting  that  the  standard  work  on 

was  the  purchase  of  this  copy  of  the  Garden  Bishop  Challoner  should  be  written  by  one 

of  the  Soul  in  1896  which  led  me  to  study  who  during  the  course  of  many  years  was 

Bishop  Challoner  and  finally  to  write  his  in  turn  professor,  Vice-President  and  finally 

Life — pubUshed  1909.    Edwin  H.  Burton."  President(i9i6-i8)of  St.  Edmund's  College. 
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IN  THE  FOOTSTEPS  OF  CHALLONER 

BY 
MICHAEL  TRAPPES-LOMAX 


WHEN  early  in  June  1741  Bishop  Chal- 
loner  started  on  his  first  episcopal  vis- 
itation, he  entered  upon  a  series  of 
journeys  which,  with  due  intervals  for  neces- 
sary work  in  London,  occupied  nearly  two 
years.  Travel  was  slow  and  difficult,  and  the 
Mass  centres  that  he  had  to  visit  lay  widely 
scattered  over  Kent,  Hampshire,  Surrey, 
Sussex,  Middlesex,  Berkshire,  Buckingham- 
shire, Bedfordshire,  and  Essex.  These  Mass 
centres  were  of  three  kinds.  First,  there 
were  those  maintained  at  their  houses  by 
Catholic  families  of  position,  such  as  the 
"Little  Rome"  of  the  Viscounts  Montagu 
at  Cowdray  in  Sussex.  These  centres  were 
the  most  important,  both  from  their  own 
number  and  from  the  numbers  in  their  con- 
gregations. They  were  diminishing:  by 
apostasy,  by  extinction  of  the  families,  and 
by  financial  necessities  causing  sale.  A 
tragic  list  could  be  compiled  of  such  houses 
lost  to  the  Faith  in  Challoner's  life- 
time, including  Firle  where  Sir  John  Gage 
gave  employment  and  a  home  to  Challoner's 
widowed  mother,  and  Michelgrove  long 
heroically  maintained  by  the  Shelleys. 
Secondly,  there  were  those  places  which, 
though  the  family  was  no  longer  there  or 
was  greatly  diminished,  owed  their  exis- 
tence to  such  families.  Outstanding  among 
these  was  West  Grinstead  in  Sussex  which, 
long  existing  by  the  staunchness  and  self- 
sacrifice  of  the  Carylls,  survived  through 
their  last  benefactions.  And  thirdly  there 
were  those  places  which  did  not  depend  on 
such  influence  and  support  but  were  so  to 
speak  self-contained  congregations.  Of 
these  Winchester,  where  there  were  about 
three  hundred  Catholics,  was  the  most  im- 
portant. 

The  list  of  the  places  that  Bishop  Chal- 
loner  visited  in  1741  and  1742  would  form 


the  framework  for  a  comprehensive  history 
of  the  Church  in  the  widespread  London 
District,  and  it  is  hoped  that  a  complete 
transcript  of  his  Visitation  Returns  may 
shortly  be  available  for  publication.  No 
attempt  will  here  be  made  either  even 
approximately  to  cover  the  ground  or  to 
keep  chronological  order.  In  the  Footsteps 
of  Bishop  Challoner  would  require  a  volume 
to  itself:  in  these  notes  it  is  only  hoped  to 
give  some  impression  of  the  kind  of  houses 
and  households  that  the  Bishop  visited, 
and  of  that  story  of  past  and  continued  sacri- 
fice of  which  both  he  and  his  hosts  will  have 
been  aware.  For  it  must  be  realized  that 
while  it  is  true  to  say  that  before  the  coming 
of  the  macadamized  road  people  lived  much 
more  at  home,  this  does  not  give  the  full 
measure  of  the  truth.  People*s  lives  were 
associated  with  the  land  on  which  and  by 
which  they  lived  to  an  extent  which  it  is 
now  difficult  to  realize.  Households  were 
still  virtually  self-supporting  in  all  the 
necessaries  of  life.  There  was,  of  course, 
a  considerable  amount  of  travel,  but  people 
lived  their  lives  at  home. 

Of  Catholic  households  this  was  doubly 
true.  '  Excluded  from  all  public  employ- 
ment and  suffering  direct  financial  penalties 
as  well  as  the  added  burden  of  an  unestab- 
lished  Church,  Catholics  were  still  further 
driven  in  on  themselves  by  pressure  of 
public  opinion.  Their  houses  were  full  of 
memories.  Stories  of  the  persecution  were 
real  and  living  to  them.  They  knew  the 
place  in  the  wood,  for  instance,  where  some 
priest  had  hidden  in  the  winter  rain.  It 
was  their  grandfather,  it  may  be,  who  had 
guided  him  to  safety  through  the  night. 
There  was  the  knowledge,  too,  that  those 
days  might  yet  return.  And  all  around 
them  were  examples  of  what  so  easily  might 
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be  theirs:  Gage  of  Firle,  Parliament  and  a 
Viscounty;  Waldegrave,  an  Earldom  and 
the  Garter;  Somerset,  the  Dukedom  of 
Beaufort;  the  possibility  not  only  of  power 
and  place  but  of  solid  establishment  for  their 
children.  If  in  the  days  of  active  persecu- 
tion a  Catholic  household  could  be  likened 
to  a  beleaguered  fortress,  the  Catholics  of 
1740  were  living  in  a  walled  garden,  very 
circumscribed.  There  was  the  world  out- 
side, the  more  desirable,  it  may  be,  because 
forbidden,  and  one  word  would  give  them 
access. 

The  "chief  support  of  Religion  in  Kent," 
as  Bishop  Challoner  described  him  in  1742, 
was  also  one  of  the  great  landowners  of 
that  county:  Henry  Roper,  tenth  Lord 
Teynham.  His  home  at  Linsted  lay  on  the 
Dover  road  between  Rochester  and  Canter- 
bury, and  the  property  had  been  in  his 
family  since  about  1525  as  the  result  of  the 
marriage  of  John  Roper,  Attorney^eneral 
to  King  Henry  VII  and  head  of  a  family 
already  long  established  in  Kent,  with  a 
co-heir  of  Sir  John  Fineux,  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Court  of  the  King's  Bench,  whose  wife 
was  the  heir  of  the  Apulderfields  who  had 
bought  it  in  the  reign  of  King  Edward  III. 
The  family  early  had  link  with  martyrdom, 
for  the  eldest  son  of  this  John  Roper  was 
that  William  Roper  who  was  son-in-law 
to  Saint  Thomas  More.  William  Roper 
succeeded  to  the  paternal  estates,  and  his 
younger  brother,  Christopher,  succeeded 
to  their  mother's  property.  Christopher's 
son,  John,  was  the  first  man  of  note  in  Kent 
to  proclaim  James  I  as  King,  and  in  161 6 
(it  is  suggested  as  a  reward,  but  probably 
for  other  reasons)  was  knighted  and  raised 
to  the  peerage  as  Lord  Teynham.  The 
ancient  manor-house  of  the  Apulderfields 
seems  to  have  been  unsatisfactory,  and  in 
1 5  99  he  had  enclosed  the  great  park  at  Lin- 
sted and  began  to  build  the  "Logge"  which 
as  Linsted  Lodge  was  afterwards  the  home 
of  the  family. 

The  house  to  which  the  young  Lord 
Teynham — he  was  in  his  early  thirties  and 
had  been  in  possession  since  the  death  of  his 
brother  fifteen  years  before — welcomed 
Bishop  Challoner  lay  in  a  park  in  which  were 
the  remains  of  ancient  earthworks,  and  trees 
that  had  been  there  since  before  the  time  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.    The  central  mass  of  the 


house  was  an  E-shaped  four-storeyed  build- 
ing, and  entrance  to  it  was  through  the 
original  black-and-white  timbered  porch. 
Inside  was  much  old  work,  including  the 
great  carved  oak  staircase,  and  panelling, 
and  Elizabethan  plaster  ceilings.  The  red- 
brick walled  gardens  were  also  contempora- 
neous with  the  older  part  of  the  house. 
When  Challoner  went  there  the  house  is 
said  to  have  consisted  of  a  hundred  rooms, 
for  it  had  been  added  to  by  the  apostate 
eighth  Lord  Teynham,  who  became  "dis- 
tempered in  his  senses"  and  shot  himself 
at  the  age  of  forty-seven,  father  of  the 
Bishop's  host,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne. 

The  publicity  inherent  in  lying  so  near 
an  important  main  road  made  Linsted  an 
unfavourable  position  for  Catholics,  yet 
there  were  eighty  in  the  Linsted  congrega- 
tion, and  the  possibiUty  of  their  being  left 
uncared  for,  and  those  others  less  directly 
dependent  upon  the  family,  owing  to  a 
further  defection,  must  have  been  brought 
to  the  fore  by  this  lapse  and  by  the  fact  that 
Lord  Teynham's  half-brothers  were  brought 
up  as  Protestants:  one  of  them  became  a 
clergyman  of  the  Irish  Establishment  and 
the  father  and  grandfather  of  others.  That 
time  was  yet  to  come,  but  it  was  not  until 
six  months  after  the  Bishop's  death  that  the 
eleventh  Lord  Teynham  conformed  and 
took  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords.  His 
sister,  Winefride,  was  a  nun  at  Li^ge  when 
he  apostatized. 

In  the  meantime,  though  no  hopes  of 
better  times  could  be  offered,  all  was  as 
well  as  could  be,  and  the  great  Lodge  among 
its  immemorial  trees  stood  like  a  chapel, 
dedicated.  It  was  Catholic  ground,  and  it 
was  kept  as  such  by  a  young  man  of  energy 
and  ability  and  great  possessions  who  was 
prepared  to  sacrifice  to  that  end  a  birthright 
of  place  and  power  and  the  possibility  of  the 
advancement  of  his  four  young  children. 
Beside  him  in  this  was  his  young  wife, 
Catherine,  daughter  of  Edmund  Powell  of 
a  Catholic  family  of  Sandford  in  Oxford- 
shire— her  mother,  Anne  Windham,  had  sat 
chillily  as  Diana  to  Lely  for  one  of  the  more 
beautiful  of  his  pictures — and  behind  him 
were  the  concentrated  memories  of  a  Catho- 
lic past.  Of  Margaret  Roper  and  the 
tradition  that  she  brought  the  head  of  Sir 
Thomas  More  to  Linsted.    Of  Mary  Roper, 


Abbess  of  the  Convent  at  Ghent.  Of  the 
third  Lord  Teynham,  her  brother,  who 
married  Mary  Petre,  aunt  of  that  Lord  Petre, 
second  cousin  of  the  Vicar  ApostoHc  then 
in  virtual  retirement,  whose  fidelity  caused 
him  to  spend  the  last  four  years  of  his  life 
imprisoned  in  the  Tower  as  a  result  of  the 
perjuries  of  Titus  Oates.  Of  Elizabeth 
Browne,  daughter  of  Viscount  Montagu, 
who  came  from  the  "Little  Rome"  of  Cow- 
dray  and  was  wife  of  the  fifth  Lord  Teynham 
and  had  two  daughters  who  were  nuns.  Of 
the  fifth  Lord  Teynham,  who  had  an  *'  exse- 
lent  good  stomake"  and  whose  chaplain, 
the  Jesuit  Thomas  Kingsley,  in  the  bitter 
winter  of  the  inglorious  Revolution  had  to 
spend  days  of  cold  and  hunger  in  the  rain- 
soaked  woods,  and  then  suffer  the  double 
agony  of  betrayal  and  find  even  Newgate  a 
happiness  after  the  violence  of  the  mob. 
There  would  be  men  still  at  Linsted  who 
had  known  Father  Kingsley  and,  maybe, 
served  his  Mass. 

Also  in  Kent  was  Calehill,  for  centuries 
the  home  of  the  Darells,  a  family  of  such 
antiquity  and  distinction  that  it  had  no  need 
of  the  mythical  ancestor  that  some  enter- 
prising genealogist  had  found  for  it  in  the 
forged  Roll  of  Battle  Abbey.  The  old  house 
at  Calehill,  crumbling  with  the  burden  of 
the  years,  had  been  built  by  John  Darell  in 
the  reign  of  King  Henry  IV,  and  despite 
the  perhaps  risky  mixed  marriage  of  Sir 
John  Darell  with  a  daughter  of  Queen 
Elizabeth's  Bishop  of  Winchester,  Robert 
Home,  the  family  maintained  the  faith 
throughout  the  evil  days.  The  family, 
which  had  given  and  was  still  to  give  priests 
to  the  Society  of  Jesus,  was  represented  by 
Philip  Darell  who  had  succeeded  his  father 
four  years  before  Challoner's  first  visita- 
tion and  later  built  a  more  commodious 
dwelling  a  little  distance  away  from  his  old 
home.  His  christian  name,  hitherto  un- 
known in  the  family,  came  to  him  from  his 
maternal  grandfather,  the  second  Viscount 
Strangford,  whose  family  of  Smith  or  Smythe 
had  twice  married  into  that  of  the  Sidneys, 
Earls  of  Leicester,  and  who  had  doubtless 
received  it  in  memory  of  that  Sir  Philip 
Sidney  who  had  died  at  Arnhem  and  had 
hoped  to  be  remembered  in  Edmund  Cam- 
pion's prayers.  Almost  his  last  words  had 
been:  "I  would  not  exchange  my  joy  for 


the  Empire  of  the  World."  They  might 
have  served  as  the  motto  of  the  Darells, 
whose  joy  it  was  that  there  were  still  forty 
Catholics  at  Calehill.  The  name  of  Philip 
Darell's  uncle,  Endymion,  the  third  Viscount 
Strangford,  also  brought  Catholic  echoes 
from  the  past,  for  the  second  Viscount 
had  married  Mary  Porter,,  granddaughter 
of  Endymion  Porter,  Groom  of  the  Bed- 
chamber to  King  Charles  I,  who  had  taken 
a  large  part  in  the  intricate  negotiations  with 
the  Roman  Court  and  had  himself  become  a 
convert  to  the  Church.  Through  his 
mother,  too,  Philip  Darell  was  closely  con- 
nected with  the  great  house  at  Linsted,  for 
her  sister  was  the  mother  of  Challoner's 
Lord  Teynham. 

Calehill  w^as  not  the  only  contribution 
of  the  Darells  to  Catholicism  in  Kent. 
Away  on  the  borders  of  Sussex — indeed 
half  the  house  was  reputed  to  be  in  that 
county — Philip  Darell's  younger  brother, 
George,  had  for  nearly  twenty  years  been 
established  at  the  ancient  moated  house  of 
Scotney  with  its  great  stone  gateway  and 
towers  and  strange  air  of  being  only  half  the 
house  that  was  intended  to  be  built.  Very 
beautiful  among  its  trees — three  hundred 
acres,  nearly  a  quarter  of  the  estate,  were 
woodland — Scotney  had  been  for  centuries 
the  home  of  another  branch  of  the  Darells 
who  had  inherited  it  through  marriage  with 
a  niece  of  Henry  Chichele,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  who  founded  All  Souls'  in 
Oxford  for  the  eternal  welfare  in  particular 
of  those  who  were  "drenched  with  the  bowl 
of  bitter  death"  in  the  long  war  for  the 
Crown  of  France.  The  last  male  of  the 
Scotney  line,  Arthur  Darell,  two  of  whose 
sisters  were  Benedictine  nuns,  had  died  just 
over  twenty  years  before,  and  the  property 
had  passed  (after  some  litigation)  under  an 
old  family  settlement  to  George  Darell. 
His  inheritance,  too,  brought  with  it 
memories  of  the  more  evil  days,  and  of  close 
association  with  the  Society  to  which  also  it 
had  contributed  members.  During  the 
Elizabethan  persecution  Scotney  was  re- 
corded as  one  of  "the  chief  places"  where 
Jesuits  lived,  and  Thomas  Darell  the  then 
owner  on  one  occasion  only  saved  his 
estate  and  perhaps  his  life  by  the  fortunate 
chance  that  the  priest  hunters  had  in  fact- 
caught  a  Protestant  ploughboy  by  mistake. 
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Twice  during  Thomas  Darell's  ownership 
was  Scotney  occupied  by  the  searchers,  and 
twice  did  Father  Richard  Blount  escape. 
On  the  first  occasion  he  was  hidden  for  a 
week  *'in  a  secret  place  under  a  stair"  and 
escaped  when  on  the  verge  of  starvation 
through  his  companion,  who  was  not  a 
priest,  giving  himself  up  and  pretending 
that  he  had  come  out  of  another  hole.  He 
had  a  different  hiding-place  the  second  time, 
in  the  thickness  of  a  wall.  He  was  in  it  for 
ten  days  in  the  depth  of  winter  with  in- 
adequate clothing  and  only  "a  litdc  bottle 
of  wine  and  a  little  loaf  of  bread"  for  him-  ♦ 
self  and  his  companion.  Nearly  dead  from 
cold  and  starvation  he  had  got  away  bare- 
foot while  the  searchers  were  drying  them- 
selves and  drinking  (they  had  found  his 
hiding-place  but  had  postponed  breaking 
in  until  daylight)  and  leaping  from  a  wall 
swam  through  the  thin  ice  on  the  moat.  He 
had  "aches  in  his  thighs"  ever  afterwards. 
But  the  man  who  betrayed  him  died  so 
horribly  that  the  details  have  not  been 
recorded:  only  that  the  disease  was  so  loath- 
some that  even  the  hospital  in  London 
would  not  retain  him  but  sent  him  back  to 
his  own  place,  where  no  man  could  come 
near  him  and  he  died  alone.  There  will  have 
been  tradition  of  these  things. 

At  Tichborne-  in  Hampshire  continuity 
with  the  ages  of  Faith  was  as  it  were  publicly 
enacted  in  the  annual  distribution  of  the 
Tichborne  Dole  which  is  said  to  date  from 
the  reign  of  King  Henry  II,  and  the  family 
had  occupied  the  lands  from  which  they 
took  their  name  from  at  least  a  generation 
earlier.  The  great  house  at  which  Chal- 
loner  was  welcomed  by  the  fourth  Baronet, 
the  aged  Sir  Henry  Joseph  Tichborne,  who 
had  been  married  the  year  after  the  Revolu- 
tion, was  a  long  low  building,  thickset  with 
trees,  with  narrov/  wings  with  high  pitched 
gabled  roofs  enclosing  three  sides  of  a  court. 
Even  then,  with  its  crumbling  walls  and 
irregular  masses  of  roof  and  window  and 
attenuated  mullions,  it  had  an  air  of  im- 
memorial age.  Hanging  within  it  was  a 
picture  of  the  Dole,  painted  by  a  Dutch 
artist  for  Sir  Henry  Tichborne's  father 
seventy  years  before,  with  the  family  very 
stately  before  the  court  amid  the  recipients 
of  the  ancient  bounty.  Above  them  on  one 
of  the  wings  a  great  escutcheon  commcmo-- 


rated  the  marriage  of  Sir  Henry's  father, 
also  Sir  Henry,  with  a  granddaughter  of  the 
heroic  first  Lord  Arundell  of  Wardour, 
whose  "very  name  became  as  dreadful  to 
the  Turks  as  that  of  Talbot  was  to  that  of 
the  French,"  and  who  "had  been  amongst 
the  first,"  as  Father  Persons  recorded,  "  that 
refused  to  go  to  the  Protestant  Church." 
Away  in  Ghent  Sir  Henry's  brother  and 
heir,  over  forty  years  a  Jesuit,  v/as  living  in 
retirement  since  ill-health  had  put  an  end  to 
his  labours  in  the  Hampshire  District. 

Tichborne,  too,  was  a  house  of  memories. 
Sir  Henry's  own  recollection  went  back  to 
the  November  day  in  1678  when  his  father, 
returning  from  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome  and 
Loretto  to  end  his  days  in  peace  at  Tich- 
borne, was  imprisoned  first  in  Winchester 
Castle  (which  his  own  father  had  defended 
for  the  King  in  the  Civil  War)  and  then  in 
the  Tower  for  over  a  year  and  a  half  without 
trial  on  account  of  "that  dismal  Plot,  that 
horrid  invention,  that  abominable  lie"  for 
ever  associated  with  the  name  of  Titus 
Oates.  He  must  have  seen,  too,  the  effects 
of  the  violence  of  the  searchers  on  his 
ancient  home:  the  ceilings  and  wainscots 
pulled  down,  even  the  coffins  of  the  dead 
broken  open  in  the  vain  search  for  the  non- 
existent documents  of  a  non-existent  crime. 
Of  these  and  earlier  matters  connected  with 
the  family  his  father  had  written  accounts, 
giving  "the  pictures  of  our  ancestors  and 
the  landscape  of  their  estates  and  affairs" 
that  his  son  might  profit  by  them.  But  his 
collections  had  been  destroyed  by  friends 
lest  they  add  to  his  troubles  at  the  time  of 
his  imprisonment,  and  shortly  before  his 
death  he  wrote  w^hat  he  could  from  memory 
for  the  same  good  purpose.  It  was  not  of 
the  Tichbornes  that  he  wrote,  though  much 
might  have  been  written  of  their  loyalty  and 
sufferings,  but  of  their  wives,  for  he  wished 
to  inspire  his  son  to  marry  no  worse.  So 
he  wrote,  confusing  the  generations  in  his 
age,  of  "your  (great)  great-grandmother. 
Dame  Elizabeth,  wife  to  Sir  Nicholas 
Tichborne,"  who  "was  of  the  family  of  the 
Rythcs,  very  ancient  in  these  parts,"  and 
whose  "piety  was  the  stay  of  our  family  in 
the  Catholic  faith  of  our  ancestors,  and  her 
prudence  the  support  of  it  in  the  greatest 
agony  of  our  affairs  " ;  of  AmphiUis  Weston, 
wife   of  the  first  Baronet   of  the   family, 
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whose  "virtue  rendered  her  so  humble  that 
the  least  of  her  neighbours  might  be  familiar 
with  her,  and  she  always  in  person  visited 
the  sick  when  there  was  occasion  for  her 
charity  in  it";  of  Susan  Waller,  wife  of  the^ 
second  Baronet,  whose  ancestors  were 
"ancient  and  generous  in  their  actions,  and 
famous  in  the  days  of  Henry  V,"  and  of 
whose  "virtues  and  charities  I  need  not 
speak;  they  are  fresh  and  just  recent  in  the 
memory  of  most  yet  living,  and  many  who 
yet  live  by  them  " ;  of  "  your  mother.  Dame 
Mary  (Arundeil).  .  .  .  On  her  mother's 
side  she  descends  from  Lord  Montagu, 
her  grandfather,  whose  goodness  and  great- 
ness were  equally  exemplary  in  his  time, 
and  are  too  near  you  not  to  be  known  and 
esteemed  by  you.  What  her  virtues  are,  is 
not  for  me  to  speak,  nor  for  her  modesty 
(she  being  still  living)  to  hear;  all  that  know 
her  esteem  her  and  admire  her,  yet  some  have 
blamed  her  for  too  much  tediousness  in 
prayer  and  retiredness  in  conversation;  for 
myself,  I  have  experienced  her  fidelity  thirty 
years." 

For  Challoner  himself  Tichborne  had  an 
added  power  to  evoke  the  past,  for  it  was 
there  that  his  mother  had  died  but  a  few 
years  before,  and  with  thoughts  of  her  will 
have  come  memories  of  Firle,  no  longer  in 
Catholic  hands,  and  his  childhood  there, 
and  stories  of  the  Gages  one  of  whom  had 
had  a  martyr  for  his  chaplain;  and  of  Wark- 
worth,  whither  his  mother  had  removed 
with  him  a  year  or  two  before  his  school- 
days began  at  Douay,  the  home  of  the 
.  widowed  daughter  of  the  martyred  Viscount 
Stafford.  It  was  either  at  Firle  or  Wark- 
worth  that  Challoner,  the  son  of  "a  rigid 
Dissenter,"  had  been  received  into  the 
Church  when  about  thirteen  years  old. 

Bishop  Challoner  sta^^'ed  two  days  at 
Tichborne.  There  were  a  hundred  and  fifty 
Catholics  there.  Seventy  of  them  received 
Confirmation  at  his  hands. 

Away  under  the  great  curve  of  the  Berk- 
shire Downs  the  ancient  manor-house  of  the 
Eystons  at  East  Hendred  preserved  with  its 
congregation  of  fifty  something  more  than 
any  other  of  the  places  that  the  Bishop 
visited.  Cowdray  and  Tichborne  and  Lin- 
sted  and  the  rest  each  in  their  degree 
deserved  the  title  "Little  Rome";  each,  in 
building  or  in  race,  had  links  with  the  days 


when  England  was  Catholic;  each  main- 
tained the  Faith  in  circumstances  that  pre- 
cluded hope;  each  was  like  a  low  island  in 
a  slowly  rising  tide  of  which  no  man  could 
say  the  measure;  each  was  a  home  of  living 
memories.  East  Hendred,  too,  was  all 
these  things.  But  in  a  particular  sense  East ' 
Hendred  was  a  part  of  the  greater  Rome; 
had  been  so  ever  since  the  day  in  the  May  of 
1256  when  Sir  John  de  Turberville  obtained 
licence  from  Pope  Alexander  IV  to  build  a 
chapel  there.  When  the  chapel  was  built 
is  not  exactly  known.  But  it  was  there 
before  1291,  and,  sole  such  remnant  of 
Catholic  England,  it  had  never  passed  out 
of  Catholic  hands.  It  was  dedicated  to  Saint 
Amand,  Benedictine  and  Bishop,  founder  of 
abbeys.  Apostle  of  Flanders,  whose  feast 
day,  February  6th,  was  joined  in  the  old 
Sarum  Rite  of  England  with  that  of  Saint 
Vedast,  with  whom  he  was  further  associated 
in  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  in  the 
dedication  ("SS.  Vedast  and  Amandus")  of 
the  church  of  Saint  Vedast  in  Foster  Lane: 
the  church  that  adjoined  the  old  hdl  of  the 
Saddlers  in  which,  in  1545,  Anne  Askew 
was  arraigned  "for  speaking  against  the 
sacrament  of  the  altar."  A  few  years  after- 
wards, and  such  speaking  was  to  be  ac- 
counted virtue.  But  the  Eystons,  to  whom 
East  Hendred  and  its  Chapel  had  passed  by 
inheritance  during  the  reign  of  King 
Henry  VI,  did  not  change.  The  glebe 
and  tithe  were  reft  from  the  Chapel,  and  the 
Chapel  itself  perforce  ceased  to  be  used  as 
such;  but  it  never  passed  from  Catholic 
hands. 

The  presence  of  such  a  chapel,  adjoining 
and  indeed  incorporated  with  the  medieval 
house  of  which  it  is  the  greater  part  of  one 
of  the  wings,  made  East  Hendred  a  place 
apart.  But  even  without  the  Chapel  East 
Hendred  would  have  been  notable  in  its 
Catholic  associations.  Across  the  road  from 
the  front  of  the  house  lay  the  lands  whose 
earlier  ownership  by  the  monks  of  Reading 
was  commemorated  in  the  name  of  Abbey 
Manor.  A  little  to  the  right  of  them,  in 
the  triangle  formed  at  the  junction  of 
three  roads,  was  the  fifteenth  century 
monastic  cell  and  chapel  of  Jesus  of  Beth- 
lehem. Across  the  stream  to  the  left 
the  Lady  Chapel  of  the  old  parish  church 
was  still  the  property  and  the  burial-place 
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of  the  Catholic  Eystons.  Most  of  the  houses 
of  the  village,  thatched  and  half-timbered, 
had  been  there  since  the  days  when  the  bells 
had  called  the  occupiers  to  Mass.  The  whole 
village  was  as  it  were  a  visible  memory  of 
those  days. 

Hendred  House  itself,  a  low,  two-storeyed 
building,  with  a  great  central  hall  open  to 
the  hammer-beam  roof,  and  with  double 
wings  at  either  end  stretching  out  towards 
the  village,  was  a  fitting  centre  for  such  a 
place,  and  it  too  was  full  of  memories. 
When  Bishop  Challoner  went  to  Hendred 
there  probably  were  still  men  Hving  w^hose 
fathers  had  known  William  Eyston,  great- 
grandfather of  Charles  Eyston,  his  host,  of 
whom  it  was  recorded  that  he  "was  a  great 
sufferer  during  the  times  of  the  civill  warres 
of  England,  and  was  forced  to  sculk  up  and 
downe  by  reason  of  his  Religion  and 
Loyalty.**  Charles  Eyston's  grandfather, 
George  Eyston,  was  also  "a  great  sufferer 
on  the  score  of  ReHgion,"  but  had  the  con- 
solation of  restoring  the  Chapel  of  Saint 
Amand.  On  Saturday,  24th  September 
1687,  the  altar  stone  was  blessed,  and  on  the 
following  day  seven  priests  offered  Masses 
thereon.  "From  the  time  of  its  being 
opened,"  George  Eyston's  son  and  succes- 
sor, Charles  Eyston,  recorded,  "till  the 
Prince  of  Orange  came  in,  and  invaded  the 
Nation,  the  Chappell  w^as  open  to  all 
Commers  and  goers.  The  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment constantly  kept  with  a  Lamp  burning. 
Mass  dayly  celebrated  in  it."  But  on 
nth  December  1688  "some  looes  Fellowes" 
of  the  Prince's  came  and  tore  down  the 
"Jesus  Maria"  from  the  altar  and  broke  the 
lamp  and  took  away  the  Sanctus  bell,  and 
Mass  was  not  said  there  again  until  the 
following  June.  However,  "from  that 
time  till  now  [171 8]  wee  have  generally'used 
it."  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  was 
so  used  by  Bishop  Challoner. 

This  Charles  Eyston  must  have  been  a 
man  after  Challoner's  own  heart.  A  learned 
antiquary  and  friend  of  the  learned  Thomas 
Hearne,  he  had  that  superabundance  of 
pietas  which  spurred  himself  and  Challoner 
to  give  laborious  hours  to  recording  the  past 
at  a  time  when  the  burdens  of  the  present 
might  well  seem  to  preclude  consideration 
of  such  things.  In  1716  he  completed  the 
hundred  and  nineteen  quarto  pages  of  A 
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Borough  of  Glastonbury^  or  a  short  Specimen  of 
the  History  of  that  ancient  Monastery  and 
Towny  and  three  years  later  and  two  years 
before  his  own  death  the  four  hundred  and 
thirty-third  folio  of  A  poor  little  Monument 
to  all  the  old  pious ,  dissolved  Foundations  of 
England y  or,  a  short  History  of  Abbey s. 
Monasteries,  Colleges^  Hospitals,  Chantries,  etc. 
Both  works  are  preserved  in  manuscript  at 
Hendred.  The  second,  it  seems,  was  never 
completed ;  the  first  was  printed  by  Thomas 
Hearne. 

It  is  not  known  if  Challoner  and  Charles 
Eyston  ever  met.  It  is  unlikely,  for  Eyston 
had  been  dead  nine  years  when  Challoner 
returned  to  England  to  start  his  missionary 
labours.  But  even  in  death  the  tv/o  were 
strangely  linked,  and  the  epitaph  on  Charles 
Eyston  would  not  have  seem  misplaced  if 
applied  to  Bishop  Challoner:  "antiquitatum 
ecclesiasticarum  studiosus,  fide  et  charitate 
conspicuus  ac  religione  devotus."  Old 
Thomas  Hearne,  too,  would  hardly  have 
had  to  change  a  word  if  he  had  belonged  to 
a  later  generation  and  had  written  about 
Bishop  Challoner  instead  of  about  his  own 
friend  :  "  On  Sunday  morning  died  Charles 
Eyston,  Esq.,  a  Gentleman  of  eminent 
Virtues,  &  my  great  Friend  and  Acquain- 
tance. He  was  a  Roman  Catholic,  & 
so  charitable  to  the  Poor  that  he  is  lam- 
ented by  all  that  knew  anything  of  him. 
Insomuch  that,  on  Saturday  last,  being 
the  day  immediately  before  his  Death, 
I  heard  a  Woman  of  Hendred  say  that  she 
had  rather  all  the  People  in  Hendred 
(excepting  her  own  Husband)  should  die 
than  this  Gentleman.  He  was  a  Man  of  a 
sweet  Temper,  &  was  an  excellent  Scholar, 
but  so  modest  that  he  did  not  care  to 
have  it  at  any  time  mentioned."  It  is  not 
fanciful  to  think  that  the  influence  of  such  a 
man  must  have  lingered  and  given  for 
Challoner  an  added  sweetness  to  East 
Hendred. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  house  from  the 
village  a  great  avenue  of  elms  was  growing 
to  perfection.  It  had  been  planted  for  the 
Antiquary's  wife,  Winifred  Dorothy  Fitz- 
herbert,  whom  he  had  married  three  years 
after  the  desecration  of  the  Chapel  of  Saint 
Amand,  and  it  was  known  by  her  name. 
She  came  of  a  race  as  staunch  in  its  fidelity 
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as  Charles  Eyston*s  own,  and  was  a  daughter 
of  Basil  Fitzherbert  of  Swynnerton  in 
Staffordshire,  a  great-grandson  of  that 
Thomas  Fitzherbert  who  as  a  young  lay- 
man helped  to  prepare  Blessed  Edmund 
Campion*s  "Ten  Reasons"  for  the  press, 
and  after  the  death  of  his  wife  himself  be- 
came a  Jesuit  and  Rector  of  the  English 
College  and,  if  Anthony  Wood  may  be 
believed,  would  have  become  a  Cardinal  but 
for  his  own  desire  to  avoid  that  honour. 
Little  is  known  of  Winifred  Fitzherbert' s 
Ufe  or  person,  but  it  may  be  surmised  that 
she  added  to  the  tradition  of  fidelity  which 
was  transmitted  to  their  descendants.  Her 
name  was  borne  by  one  of  her  grand- 
daughters, niece  to  Challoner's  host,  Wini- 
fred Eyston,  the  wife  of  Briant  Barrett  of 
Milton  who  procured  that  Challoner's  body 
should  lie  in  his  own  family  vault.  Another 
granddaughter,  Mary  Eyston,  became  the 
wife  of  Charles  Butler  who  in  his  old  age 
was  to  write  the  life  of  the  great  Bishop 
whom  he  had  known  and  loved  in 
youth. 

Through  its  close  association  with  Read- 
ing Abbey  East  Hendred  was  linked  with 
martyrdom,  for  the  last  Abbot,  Blessed 
Hugh  Faringdon,  suffered  under  King 
Henry  VIII.     He  is  commemorated  in  the 


Chapel  of  Saint  Amand  by  a  representation 
of  his  crozier  and  monogram  in  the  glass  of 
a  lancet  window.  A  later  marriage  of  the 
Eystons  was  to  bring  into  the  family  the 
blood  of  Saint  Thomas  More  and  relics  of 
that  Martyr  and  of  Saint  John  Fisher. 
Treasured  at  East  Hendred  with  those  relics 
is  another:  a  locket  of  Bishop  Challoner's 
hair.  On  it  he  is  given  the  description  of 
"Most  Venerable."  In  that  possession 
East  Hendred  also  is  probably  unique. 

But  all  these  things,  of  which  what  has 
here  been  written  gives  no  more  than  as  it 
were  a  small  cross-section,  must  keep  their 
due  proportion.  In  spite  of  the  fatigues 
and  anxieties  and  wearisome  journeyings, 
these  were  the  smooth  places  of  Challoner's 
episcopate  ;  bore  both  m  time  and  in  labour 
a  proportion  to  the  whole  similar  to  that  of 
a  brief  summer  holiday  in  the  life  of  an 
ordinary  man.  It  was  in  the  ruts  and  filth 
of  the  muddy  lanes  of  Holborn's  slums  that 
he  carried  the  burden  of  his  episcopate  for 
forty  years.  It  was  there  that  he  lived  and 
worked  and  preached  and  died,  in  scenes  of 
squalor  that  arc  now  seldom  recognizable 
in  more  than  name :  Devonshire  Street,  Lion 
Street,  Lamb's  Conduit  Street,  Gloucester 
Street,  Clare  Market,  a  hidden  room  among 
the  sordid  stables  of  Whetstone  Park. 
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THE  CHALLONER  HERITAGE 


BY 
GORDON  ALBION 


^  Let  us  now  praise  famous  men* — 

Men  of  little  showing — 
For  their  work  continue  thy 
And  their  work  continuethy 
Broad  and  deep  continueth. 

Greater  than  their  knowing" 

Kipling's  School  Song  might  well  be  sung 
by  English  Catholics  in  belated  tribute 
to  their  many  Worthies  whose  sturdy 
example  and  solid  achievements  held  the 
sorely  beleaguered  Fortress  of  the  Faith 
for  two  and  a  half  centuries.  Their  names, 
because  not  written  in  the  blood-red  of 
niart}Tdom,  have  faded  on  the  dreary  pages 
of  our  Penal  history  till  only  the  discerning 
trouble  to  decipher  them.  The  memory  of 
men  like  Stapleton,  Harding,  Richard  Smith, 
John  Gother,  Alban  Butler  and  a  score  of 
others  must  be  revived,  if  ever  we  are  to 
appreciate  our  "  undefiled  heritage." 

Of  Challoncr  it  would  be  truer  to  say  that 
he  has  been  not  so  much  forgotten  as  taken 
for  granted — a  fate  he  in  the  holiness  of  his 
humility  would  have  welcomed.  Yet  it 
seemed  at  first  it  would  be  othervase. 
When  in  his  ninetieth  year  he  died,  he  had 
been  for  nearly  half  a  century  the  Shepherd 
of  his  little  flock,  most  of  whom  had  know^n 
no  other.  Within  two  days  of  Challoner*s 
death  the  unemotional  Milner  spoke  aloud 
what  he  knew  to  be  the  thought  of  all: 
"When  I  say  that  Bishop  Challoner  was  a 
model  of  Christian  virtue,  every  breast 
glows  with  a  conviction  of  this  truth;  what- 
ever I  can  allege  in  his  commendation  will 
barely  answer  the  idea  you  have  already 
formed  of  him ;  and  when  on  every  occasion 
I  represent  Bishop  Challoncr  as  a  saint,  I 
say  no  more  of  him  now  after  his  death  than 
alj  who  knew  him  have  said  of  him  during 
his  life." 


By  common  accord  he  was  acclaimed 
venerable,  a  title  he  shares  with  one  other 
Englishman  whom  in  self-abasement  of 
character  and  in  the  unremitting  industry  of 
his  mind  he  so  resembles.  What  Southey 
in  his  Vision  of  fudgment  wrote  of  the  one 
might  be  said  equally  of  the  other: 

*  Beds  I  beheld,  who,  humbly  and  holy. 
Shone  like  a  single  star,  serene  in  a  night  of 
Darkness.* 

The  universal  reverence  for  the  saintly 
Bishop  while  he  lived  became  a  tradition 
which,  it  appeared,  would  be  fixed  for 
ever  in  the  printed  word  when  three  years 
after  his  death  his  former  Vicar  General, 
James  Barnard,  published  a  biography,  but 
the  book  was  largely  an  anthology  of  quota- 
tions from  Challoner*s  works  and  failed  to 
provide  the  precious  living  portrait  promised 
by  the  author's  claim  to  "near  Twenty 
Years'  Personal  Acquaintance  with  him." 

What  was  wanting  in  Barnard  could  have 
been  supplied  by  Milner,  whose  Funeral 
Discourse,  already  quoted,  abounds  with 
vivid  phrases,  but  when  Milner  wrote  in 
1798  it  was  only  to  preface  a  new  edition  of 
Challoner' s  Grounds  of  the  Old  Religion  with 
a  brief  account  of  the  Bishop's  life. 

Charles  Butler  was  31  when  the  Bishop 
died  and  so  still  in  the  living  tradition; 
moreover,  he  was  admirably  equipped  by 
his  self-confessed  systematic  and  unremit- 
ting application  to  literary  pursuits  for 
gathering  all  the  materials  for  a  definitive 
hife,  but,  apart  from  a  natural  pious  devo- 
tion to  the  memory  of  his  uncle,  Alban, 
Challoner's  friend  and  collaborator,  he  un- 
accountably employed  his  considerable  bio- 
graphical gifts  on  Erasmus,  Grotius,  F^nc- 
lon,  Bossuet,  De  Ranc6  and  Michel  de 
L'H6pital.  Only  in  his  old  age  did  he 
draw  on  his  memories  of  Challoner  to  write 
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in  the  Catholic  Spectator  of  1 8  24.  Even  so  his 
work,  reprinted  in  the  Catholic  Alaga^ine  of 
December,  183 1,  and  January,  1832,  is  the 
last  original  account  by  one  who  had  known 
the  Bishop. 

With  the  death  of  Butler  in  1832  the  last 
chance  of  a  three-dimension  biography  of 
Challoner  and  his  times  had  gone.  The 
Second  Spring  had  already  broken  refresh- 
ingly on  English  CathoHc  life  and  men  were 
not  only  eager  to  put  behind  them  the  long 
hard  winter  of  the  Penal  Days;  they  were 
too  preoccupied  with  the  exciting  events  of 
the  present  to  have  even  time,  still  less  the 
inclination,  to  rake  over  the  uninspiring 
past  of  the  eighteenth  century.  In  1791  the 
Penal  Laws  had  been  abolished,  in  1829  came 
Catholic  Emancipation,  1850  saw  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Hierarchy.  T^je  influx  of  Catho- 
lics from  Ireland  gave  the  newly-freed 
Church  in  England  novel  numerical  impor- 
tance. The  Oxford  converts  brought 
literary  prestige  and  a  freshness  of  outlook. 
English  Catholic  life  had  jumped  quickly 
clear  of  the  narrow  groove  in  which  it  had 
stuck  for  so  long,  stolidly,  unimaginative  of 
the  future,  with  only  Sperat  infestis^  metuit 
secundis  for  a  slogan. 

And  so,  in  the  writings  of  the  New 
Catholicism,  Challoner  became  a  name, 
revered  and  honoured  as  are  the  daguerreo- 
types of  our  great-grandfathers  in  the  family 
album,  but  remembered  only  as  the  best 
type  of  a  bad  period,  representative  of  that 
unprogressive  conservatism  in  rehgion  that 
had  nothing  to  offer  the  opening  era  of 
optimism  and  high  endeavour. 

It  fairly  represents  this  shelving  of  Chal- 
loner as  a  person,  if  not  as  a  tradition,  that 
one  searches  in  vain  through  the  Dublin 
Review  and  the  Month  for  any  commemora- 
tion of  the  bi-centenary  of  his  birth  in  1891 
or  the  centenary  of  his  death  in  1 881.1 

The  Month  had  an  article  on  him  in 
January,  1880,  but  the  Dublin  nothing 
beyond  an  occasional  reference  to  one  or 
other  of  his  works  till  the  late  Canon  William 
Barry,  in  January,  1910,  reviewed  Burton's 


,1  In  1888,  came  the  first  new  light  on  Challoner 
since  Charles  Butler  in  the  form  of  extracts  from  the 
M.S.  Diary  of  William  Mawhood  of  Finchley  where 
the  Bishop  stayed  during  the  Gordon  Riots.  They 
were  published  by  John  B.  Corney  in  the  Downside 
Review. 


book,  coupled  with  Mgr.  Ward's  Dawn  of  the 
Catholic  Revival  in  England. 

How  Challoner  at  length  came  into  his 
own  with  Burton's  two-volume  Life  and 
Times  published  in  1909,  is  typical  of  the 
man  who  made  of  self-abnegation  an  heroic 
virtue.  *'A  casual  purchase  of  the  little 
book  (the  1740  edition  of  the  Garden  of  the 
Soul)  in  Holborn  led  the  writer  first  to  in- 
quire into  the  life  of  the  author,  then  to  write 
a  short  paper  for  a  college  club,  and  finally 
to  study  the  subject  for  many  years  with 
results  now  in  the  reader's  hands."  Who 
more  than  the  saintly,  humble  Bishop  could 
appreciate  the  fact  that,  if  the  day  of  his 
apotheosis  must  dawn,  the  impulse  should 
come  from  a  chance  find  in  a  dust-laden 
second-hand  book-shop  in  the  lowly  pur- 
lieus of  Holborn  where  he  had  laboured  so 
long.  The  great  merit  of  Burton  is  that  he 
was  able  to  see  the  Challoner  period  in  true 
perspective  as  the  necessary  background  to 
the  glittering  glories  of  the  Emancipation 
Age,  as  the  solid  basis  on  which  alone  the 
greater  edifice  could  be  built,  or  in  Horatian 
metaphor:  *  Non  fumum  ex  fulgore,  sed  ex 
fumo  dare  lucem  cogitat.^ 

It  was  ungrateful  of  the  Victorian  Catholic 
to  write  off  eighteenth-century  English 
Catholicism  as  unproductive.  If  its  func- 
tion was  merely  to  preserve  and  maintain 
existing  institutions,  endurance  has  its  place 
as  the  forerunner  of  achievement.  More- 
over, it  is  historically  false  to  regard  the 
Challoner  school  of  thought  as  passive, 
inert,  lacking  initiative.  The  Bishop  him- 
self was  "a  man  of  hope  and  forward-look- 
ing mind,"  whose  alertness  and  quite 
extraordinary  industry  was  soon  seeking  to 
develop  what  existed,  to  grasp  every  oppor- 
tunity of  supplying  the  needs  of  Catholic 
intellectual  and  devotional  life,  the  Christian 
prototype  of  Wordsworth's  Happy  Warrior : 
*  whose  powers  shed  round  him  in  the  common 

strife^ 
or  mild  concerns  of  ordinary  lije^ 
A  constant  influence y  a  peculiar  grace.* 
In  reading  the  wholly  sincere  tributes  to 
Challoner's  personal  saintliness  (it  is  signifi- 
cant that  the  stronger  word  is  generally  used 
in  preference  to  the  more  non-committal 
**  piety ")  and  to  the  legacy  of  learning  that 
he  left,  one  finds  that  the  writers  of  such 
passing  allusions  were  not  without  a  twinge 
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of  conscience  that  no  one  had  been  found  to 
undertake  some  enduring  memorial,  literary 
or  otherwise,  to  Challoner.  Thus  Wiseman, 
in  an  essay  pleading  strongly  for  the  lay- 
man's participation  in  the  liturgical  prayer 
of  the  Church,  concludes  a  grateful  tribute 
to  Challoner:  "Our  only  surprise  and  regret 
is  that  we  Catholics  of  this  country  have 
never  thought  of  expressing  our  obligations 
to  him  by  some  monument  to  his  memory, 
now  that  we  may  safely  proclaim  our  feel- 
ings as  well  as  our  religion.*'^ 

But,  however  much  one  may  deplore  the 
century-long  lack  oi  pietas  to  Challoner  as 
a  person,  surely  the  answer  to  Wiseman's 
plea  for  a  fitting  memorial  is  Si  monumentum 
requirisy  cir cum  spice.  Wren's  name  may  be 
remembered  in  bricks  and  mortar.  Chal- 
loner's  is  kept  alive  in  the  hearts  of  count- 
less millions  of  every  generation  from  his 
day  to  ours,  anonymous  Catholics  through- 
out the  EngHsh-speaking  world  and  else- 
where, whose  faith  has  been  strengthened, 
their  minds  instructed,  their  hearts  uplifted, 
their  souls  drawn  nearer  to  God  in  innumer- 
able churches  and  in  the  privacy  of  their 
personal  devotions  by  the  daily  reading  of 
books  written  by  Challoner  when  no  others 
were  available  and  still  treasured  amid  the 
vastly  enriched  EngUsh  Catholic  literature 
now  at  the  disposal  of  cleric  and  layman 
ahke. 

Challoner  built  his  own  monument  for 
posterity,  perhaps  "he  builded  better  than 
he  knew,"  for,  however  practical  his  interest 
in  writing,  he  could  hardly  have  visuaHzed 
the  virtual  unanimity  of  use  enjoyed  by  his 
books.* 

^  On  Prayer  and  Prayer  Books^  Dublin  Review. 
Nov.  1842,  p.  482. 

Years  later,  as  Cardinal  Archbishop,  Wiseman 
resounds  the  same  note  of  regret:  "I  feel  it  a  duty 
to  say  that  time  and  observation  have  only  confirmed 
this  my  estimate  of  Bishop  Challoner's  great  merits 
and  virtues."  Essays  on  Various  Subjects^  London, 
1853,  vol.  i  p.  426. 

*  To  a  formidable  list  of  over  forty  publications 
by  Challoner.  Gil  low  adds,  besides  the  dates  of 
various  editions  and  reprints,  such  phrases  as  "still 
a  stock-book  with  publishers  .  .  .  often  re-printed 
. . .  frequently  reprinted  .  . .  translated  into  Italian  . . . 
passed  through  innumerable  editions  .  .  .  went 
through  more  than  a  score  of  editions  .  .  .  very 
frequently  reprinted  .  .  .  several  editions."  It  is 
safe  to  say  that  a  complete  list  of  Challoner  editions 
would  defeat  the  most  meticulous  and  industrious 
bibliographer. 


"  He  has  alone  furnished  us  with  a  library 
of  religious  works,  the  privations  of  which 
would  create  a  void  not  easily  to  be  filled 
by  many  other  men's  writings.  The  cate- 
chism from  which  we  learnt  the  first  rudi- 
ments of  our  faith,  that  by  which  we  early 
became  acquainted  with  sacred  history,  or 
versed  in  controversial  discussion,  the 
prayerbook  with  which  we  have  been  most 
familiar,  the  meditations  which  have  afforded 
daily  instructions  to  us  in  families  and  com- 
munities, many  of  our  most  solid  and  most 
clear  works  of  controversy,  the  charming 
records  of  our  fathers  in  the  faith,  the  mis- 
sionary priests,  the  martyrology  of  our 
ancient  church  and  many  other  works  we 
owe  to  this  really  great  and  good  man;  and 
we  know  not  what  we  should  have  done,  or 
what  we  should  have  been  without 
them."3 

Challoner's  influence  on  our  present-day 
Catechism  is  large,  though  his  work  is 
mainly  that  of  adaptation.  When  in  1772 
he  published  at  St.  Omer  his  Abridgement  of 
Christian  Doctrine  he  based  it  on  the  Douay 
Abstract  of  1697,  which  in  turn  had  been 
taken  from  an  earlier  work  by  Turberville.* 

The  merit  of  Challoner's  work  is  that  he 
used  Canisius'  Summa  Doctrina  Christiana 
(1554)  as  a  corrective  to  the  Abstract  and 
added  a  new  chapter  of  his  own,  the  "Rule 
of  Life."  Moreover,  his  edition,  has  been 
taken  as  the  groundwork  of  later  alter- 
ations.^ 

Having  catered  for  the  catechizing  of  the 
young,  Challoner  was  equally  concerned  to 
ensure  the  continued  instruction  of  the 
adult  Catholic.  Works  of  controversy  and 
apologetic  were  being  penned  in  abundance 
but  there  was  httle  urgency  for  the  common 
man  to  read  them.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
two  prayerbooks  in  general  use  were  wholly 
devotional.  The  Primer,  with  its  Little 
Offices  and  breviary  extracts  was  favoured 

*  N.  Wiseman,  loc.  cit.,  p.  482. 

*  Abridgement  of  Christian  Doctrine:  with  proofs  of 
Scriptttre  for  Points  Controverted.  Catechistically 
explained  by  way  of  question  and  answer,  by  Henry 
Turberville,  a  Douay  priest.  First  published  at 
Douai,  1649. 

*  Our  Catechism  has  a  famous  lineage,  viz-  St. 
Peter  Canisius,  Turberville,  Douai  College,  Chal- 
loner, the  Restored  Hierarchy  and  finally  the  1859 
Committee  of  Revision  on  which  sat  Ullathome, 
Faber,  Manning,  Husenbeth  and  others. 
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by  the  more  liturgically  minded.^ 

The  Manual,  an  older  work,  was  the 
prayerbook  par  excellence  of  Penal  CathoHcs. 
*'It  is  that  which  confronted  them  in  their 
imprisonment,  inspired  them  with  content 
in  their  poverty,  accompanied  them  in  their 
exile  and  rendered  them  cheerful  even  in 
death  itself."2 

Yet  the  Manual  ^2iS  simply  a  prayer  book, 
so  Challoner  hit  on  the  brilliant  idea  of  com- 
piling a  book  that  would  combine  the  devo- 
tional and  liturgical  qualities  of  Primer  and 
Manual  with  the  addition  of  doctrinal  and 
ascetical  instruction.  The  Garden  of  the  Soul 
was  thus  not  a  mere  collection  of  prayers 
but  a  brief  guide  to  the  spiritual  life,  con- 
taining instructions,  meditations  from  St. 
Francis  of  Sales  (to  whom  Challoner  was  so 
devoted)  and  much  sound,  practical  advice.  ^ 

As  in  so  many  of  his  literary  ventures, 
Challoner  had  accurately  assessed  a  need. 
The  Garden  of  the  Soul  became  immediately 
and  permanently  popular.*  The  fact  that 
so  little  of  the  original  book  is  left  should 
be  no  reflection  on  Challoner.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  entirely  in  accord  with  his  first 
intention  and  usual  practice  that  devotional 
and  instructional  Hterature  should  be  brought 
continually  up  to  date  with  the  expanding 
scope  of  English  Catholic  life.  Challoner 
would  be  the  first  to  applaud  the  adaptation 
of  his  ideas  to  the  forward  spirit  of  each 
generation. 

A  lasting  popularity,  second  only  to  that 
of  the  Garden  of  the  Soul,  has  been  enjoyed 
by  the  Meditations  for  every  Day  in  the  Year, 
first  pubHshed  in  175  3.  The  explanation  of 
mental  prayer  in  the  Preface,  the  systematic 

^  First  published  by  Richard  Verstegan  in  1599, 
it  was  the  direct  descendant  of  the  pre-Reformation 
Prymer.  Frequently  republished  till  the  early 
nineteenth  century,  it  then  fell  into  disuse. 

2  Preface  to  later  editions.  First  published  in 
1595,  it  was  the  work  of  an  anonymous  English 
priest. 

^  It  was  therefore  meant  not  to  supersede,  but  to 
supplement  the  Primer  and  the  Manual^  proof  of 
which  is  that  Challoner  himself  modernized  and 
rc-edited  the  Manual  in  1758,  eighteen  years  after 
he  first  published  the  Garden. 

^  1st  ed.  1740,  sold  out  within  a  year;  2nd  cd. 
1741;  3rd  ed.  1743;  six  reprints  in  ten  years.  Then 
began  revisions,  additions  and  omissions  of  Chal- 
loner's  original  work.  During  the  nineteenth 
century  there  were  so  many  and  varied  London, 
provincial,  Irish  and  American  editions  and  reprints 
that  it  is  impossible  to  keep  track  of  them. 


arrangement  of  subjects  to  cover  the  whole 
range  of  Christian  doctrine  and  morals,  and 
the  simplicity  of  the  three  points  and  a  con- 
clusion to  each  meditation  make  it  "by  far 
the  most  valuable  and  useful  body  of  practi- 
cal divinity  in  our  language."  Milner's 
judgmeat  has  still  to  be  gainsaid.  The  book 
became  a  household  favourite  in  English- 
speaking  countries  and  abroad. 

The  spiritual  debt  of  anonymous  milUons 
to  the  Meditations  and  the  Garden  of  the  Soul 
is  literally  inestimable.  *'By  means  of  these 
two  books  the  Bishop  has  continued  long 
after  death  his  favourite  task  of  preaching 
the  love  of  God  to  men,  and  through  them 
he  has  gathered  many  souls  to  Christ.  Of 
his  countless  activities  none  have  been  more 
fruitful  in  results  than  these  works,  coming 
as  they  did  from  one  who  passed  his  own 
life  in  close  and  intimate  union  with  God."^ 

The  influence  of  Challoner's  revisions  of 
the  original  texts  of  the  Rheims  New  Testa- 
ment and  the  Douay  Bible  is  discussed  else- 
where in  these  essays  but,  whatever  the 
merits  or  demerits  of  the  drastic  and  numer- 
ous changes  made  by  the  Bishop,  one  must 
acknowledge  the  fact  that  the  hand  of  Chal- 
loner overlay  the  version  he  was  correcting 
so  heavily  that  the  text  with  which  Catholics 
since  his  day  have  become  so  familiar  forms 
an  important  part  of  the  Challoner  heritage 
and  influence.^ 

The  importance  to  later  generations  of 
Bishop  Challoner's  hagiographical  studies 
goes  far  beyond  their  historical  value, 
though  this  should  not  be  lightly  waved 
aside  by  the  better-equipped  research  worker 
of  to-day. 

Again  he  had  a  practical  purpose  in  delv- 
ing into  a  subject  after  his  own  stout 
English  heart.  The  Britannia  Sancta,  written 
in  1 745-1 745,  was  an  effort  to  revive  the 

^  Burton,  Life  and  Times  of  Bishop  Challoner^ 
London,  1909,  vol.  i,  pp.  353-554- 

^  Those  who  regret  that  the  Authorized  Version 
of  161 1  has  never  been  revised  for  Catholic  use 
should  be  grateful  to  Challoner  for  using  the  King 
James's  Bible  so  freely,  Cf.  Newman,  Tracts 
Theological  and  Ecclesiastical,  ed.  London,  191 3, 
pp.  415-416.  Challoner  has  also  had  a  strong  in- 
fluence on  all  subsequent  English  versions  of  the 
sacred  text.  Cf.  Newman,  ibid.,  pp.  422-445; 
Hugh  Pope,  O.P.,  A  Brief  History  of  the  English 
Version  of  the  New  Testament  first  published  at  Rheims 
1582,  continued  down  to  the  present  day,  London,  1940 
(issued  by  The  Bibliographical  Society). 
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veneration  of  the  old  English  Saints,  whose 
shrines  had  been  swept  away  by  the  icono- 
clastic reformers ;  whose  feast-days  had  been 
progressively  forgotten  with  the  disuse  of 
the  Sarum  Missal,  the  use  of  a  much  trun- 
cated Alissal  by  the  Penal  Priests  and  the 
later  introduction  by  the  Seminary  Priests 
of  the  Roman  Alissal  of  Pius  V  with  its 
Roman  Sanctoral  Calendar. 

Challoner's  compilation,  made  without 
the  help  of  public  libraries  or  critical  appara- 
tus, is  a  tour  de  force,  that  was  crowned  with 
deserved  reward  when  his  list  of  the  chief 
English  Saints  and  the  lessons  he  wrote  for 
their  offices  was,  after  patient  persistence  on 
his  part,  approved  in  1 774  by  Clement  XIV, 
who  restored  the  feasts  of  twenty-two 
English  Saints  to  the  Calendar  we  use  to- 
day. 

A  similar  work  of  yet  farther  reaching 
influence  was  the  great  Alemoirs  of  Missionary 
Priests,  Part  I  published  in  1741,  Part  II  in 
1742.  In  these  studies  Challoner  was  a 
pioneer  with  little  in  print  to  guide  him  and 
much  archival  material  difficult  of  access. 1 

For  original  documents  from  the  archives 
of  the  English  Colleges  abroad,  Challoner 
had  to  rely  on  the  transcripts  of  friends 
resident  there  and  he  was  exceedingly  fortu- 
nate in  the  co-operation  of  Alban  Butler, 
then  a  Professor  at  Douay  who  took  endless 
pains  to  provide  his  friend  with  all  he 
needed.  2 

With  such  heavy  artillery  in  his  armoury, 
Challoner  was  wisely  content  to  let  facts 
speak  for  themselves.  '*  We  pretend  not  to 
make  Panegyrics,"  he  wrote  in  his  Preface. 
Indeed,  he  not  only  makes  no  historical 
survey  or  explanation,  but,  while  quoting 
liberally  from  his  originals,  he  often  omits 
the  vivid  touch,  waters  down  a  strong  phrase 
and  condenses  details.  His  object  was  to 
confine  himself  as  far  as  possible  to  the 
martyrs*  imprisonment,  trial  and  death,  so 
as  to  show  that  they  died  on  religious  and 

^  In  print  there  were  the  lists  of  John  Wiikins, 
The  English  Martyrologe,  1608,  and  A  Catalogue  of 
Martyr  sin  Englande^  1608,  probably  by  Dr.  Worthing- 
ton.  He  also  used  the  printed  lives  of  early  martyrs, 
e.g.^  William  Allen's  Briefe  Historie  of  Twelve  Reverend 
Priests^  1582  and  developments  of  that  work. 

*  To  these  Butler  Transcripts,  now  at  Oscott, 
were  added  MSS.  from  St.  Omer,  the  Benedictine 
and  Franciscan  Archives. 


not  political  grounds.  Thus  he  says,  *'We 
have  inserted  no  one's  name  in  our  list 
without  being  first  fully  convinced  that  his 
religion  and  conscience  was  his  only 
treason.'* 

JThe  Memoirs  have  retained  not  only  their 
general  popularity  but  the  respect  of  his- 
torians from  Lingard  to  Pollen.^  Despite 
additional  information  since  made  available 
from  State  Papers  and  other  Archives,  Chal- 
loner can  rarely  be  caught  out  in  factual 
error.  Moreover,  the  influence  of  his  work 
on  recent  studies  of  the  Enghsh  Martyrs 
forms  a  large  part  of  his  heritage  to  us.  He 
not  only  gave  literary  life  to  the  Martyrs, 
but  he  provided  the  incentive  to  others  to 
proceed  with  their  Cause.  Whatever  success 
this  enjoys  is  due  in  great  part  to  Challoner. 
If  the  I3ishop's  book  is  less  used  than 
formerly,  it  is  because  recent  writers  have 
appropriated  the  substance  of  Challoner* s 
work.* 

One  has  touched  only  on  that  part  of 
Challoner's  prodigious  literary  labours  where 
his  influence  on  the  lives  of  later  generations 
or  on  their  literary  interests  has  been  most 
felt.  It  would  make  an  intriguing  study  to 
discover  how  it  was  physically  possible  for 
one  man's  pen  to  produce  so  much,  when 
his  time  was  constantly  occupied  with 
preaching,  instructions  and  the  administra- 
tion of  his  district,  all  of  which  he  carried 
out  with  typical  Challoner  thoroughness. 

Those  who  are  edified  by  his  saintly  life 
and  example  will  say  with  Gillow:  "The 
memory  of  few  men  is  held  in  greater 
veneration." 

Others  who  appreciate  not  only  the  man 
but  the  ever-present  heritage  of  his  works 
will  echo  Milner;  "His  writings  have  this 
advantage  over  his  preaching,  that,  together 
with  his  memory,  they  will  perpetuate  his 
zealous  endeavours  in  the  cause  of  God  to 
distant  times,  and  acquire  him  accidental 
crowns  of  glory  for  ages  after  he  has  attained 
the  essential  happiness  of  the  blessed.*'* 

3  Lingard,  usually  so  unenthusiastic,  said  of  them 
that  "they  were  the  best  State  Papers  he  had  ever 
examined." 

4  Cf.  Abbot  Smith,  C.  R.  L.,  The  Process  of 
Beatification  and  Canoni:(ation  in  The  English  Martyrs^ 
Cambridge,  1929,  p.  58 

5  Funeral  Discourse,  Winchester,  14  January,  1781. 
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Appendix 


IT  may  be  of  help  to  some,  if  a  short  table  is  added  illustrating  how  the  Catholic  Church 
in  England  has  been  governed  from  the  time  of  the  Reformation  until  the  present  day. 
It   will   also    have   the   advantage  of  showing   Challoner's   place   in   the  scheme  of  this 
government. 

1558.  Cardinal  Pole  died;    the  last  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  be  in  communion 

with  the  Holy  See. 

1 5  99 — 162 1 .     The  Pope  appointed  Archpriests  : 

George  Blackwell  1599 — 1608 

George  Birket  1608 — 1614 

William  Harrison  16 14 — 1621 

1625 — 1655.  The  rule  of  a  single  Vicar- Apostolic  :  Dr.  William  Bishop,  Bishop  of  Chalcedon. 
He  died  in  1 624,  but  had  created  a  Dean  and  Chapter  for  the  whole  country 
which  exercised  jurisdiction  during  vacancies.  Bishop  Richard  Smith 
1625 — 1655.     From  163 1  he  lived  in  Paris. 

1655  — 1685.     Ruleof  the  Dean  and  Chapter. 

1685.  Rule  of  a  single  Vicar- Apostolic  :  Bishop  Leyburn. 

1688.  The  creation  by  Rome  of  the  Four  Vicariates  : 

London  District  Midland  District 

Western  District  Northern  District. 

Vicars- Apostolic  of  the  London  District :  « 

Bishop  Bonaventure  Giffard  1703 — 1734 

Bishop  Benjamin  Petre  1734 — 1758 

Bishop  Richard  Challoner  1758 — 1 78 1 

Bishop  James  Talbot  1781 — 1790 

Bishop  John  Douglass  1790 — 1812 

Bishop  William  Poynter  1812 — 1827 

Bishop  James  Yorke  Bramston  1827 — 1836 

Bishop  Thomas  Griffiths  1836 — 1847 

Bishop  Thomas  Walsh  1848— 1849 

Bishop  Nicholas  Wiseman  1849 — ^^5° 

1 840.  The  Pope  increases  the  number  of  the  Apostolic  Vicariates  from  four  to  eighty  viz.: 

London  District  Eastern  District  Welsh  District 

Western  District  Northern  District  Yorkshire  District 

Central  District  Lancashire  District 

1850.  The  Restoration  of  the  Hierarchy y  with  Cardinal  Wiseman  as  Archbishop  of 

Westminster  at  the  head. 

The  Archbishops  of  Westminster  : 

Cardinal  Wiseman       1850 — 1865  Cardinal  Bourne  1903 — 1935 

Cardinal  Manning        1865 — 1892  Cardinal  Hinsley  1935— 1943 

Cardinal  Vaughan        1892 — 1903  Cardinal  Griffin  1943 
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